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They’ re recuperating... by Bequest! 





27,000 ex-Service men and women specialist staff, its own Curative 


are in mental hospitals. A further 
74,000 scattered over the country 
draw neurosis pensions. Thousands 
of other sufferers carry on as best 
they can. Many of these need the 
assistance and understanding which 
only this voluntary Society, with 


Please help 


Home and sheltered industry can 
provide. To all those who turn to 
the Society for help it offers THE 
DAWN OF A NEW LIFE. 


WE NEED YOUR SUPPORT 
URGENTLY. £60,000 required 
annually. Ne Government rent, 


by legacy, subscription or donation 


EX-SERVIGES WELFARE SOCIETY 


FOR THOSE WHO 


Patron 
H.M. Queen Elizabeth, 
The Queeo Mother. 


Enqus 
Chambers, Temple Avenue, 


e=3 


vies addressed to The ey 
London, E.C4 


SUFFER IN MIND 


President Admiral of the 
Fleet Sir Arthur Power, 
G.C.B., GBE. C.V.O. 


x ow Welfare Society, Temple 
Reed. in accordance with National 


Assistance Act, 1948) 


Scottish Office : 
Northern Office : 


HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 


In a typical year upwards of 250 animals belonging 
to poor owners receive recuperative and veterin- 
ary treatment at the Home, including horses whose 
owners have been called up for military service 
Loan horses are supplied to poor owners to enable 
their charges to enjoy a much-needed rest 


THE HOME RELIES LARGELY ON LEGACIES 


to carry on this work. When drawing up wills for your clients, 
please remember to include The Home of Rest for Horses, 
Borebam Wood, Herts. 


Home of Rest for Horses, Westcroft Stables, Boreham Wood, Herts. 








Now Ready 





last year’s volume, is now available. 
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NOTIFICATION OF VACANCIES ORDER, 1952 
The engagement of persons answering these advertisements must be made through a Local Office of the 


Ministry of 


abour or a Scheduled Employment Agency if the applicant is a man aged 18-64 or a woman aged 


18-59 inclusive unless he or she, or the employment, is excepted from the provisions of the Notification of 


Vacancies Order, 1952 Note Barristers 


Solicitors, 


Local Government Officers, who are engaged in a 


professional, administrative or executive capacity, Police Officers and Social Workers are excepted from the 


provisions of the Order 


cm OF NOTTINGHAM 


Justices’ Clerk's Office 


ATIONS are invited for the post ol 
Applicants should have 
National! Ser- 


shorthand 


APPLIC 
Assistant in this office 
completed or be exempt from 
vice and should be competent 
typists 
The salary will be equivalent to the General 
Division of the Local Government Scales é 
Males—£350 at age 23 rising to £475 per 
mnnum 
Females—£284 at age 23 rising to £390 per 
innum 
The appointment is superannuabie and the 
person appointed will be required to pass a 
medical cxamination 
Applications, stating age, 
experience, and giving the 
referees, must reach me not later 


nesday, July 20 


education and 
names of two 


than Wed 


G. D. YANDELI 
Clerk to the Magistrates’ Courts 
Committee 


ME TROPOLITAN MAGISTRATES’ 
i COURTS AREA 
THERE are vacancies for men and women 
probation officers in the London Probation 
Service Appointments are made by the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department 
and are subject to the Probation Rules and 
the Probation Officers and Clerks (Super 
annuation) Regulations, 1954 The persons 
appointed may be required to serve in any 
part of the area, and will be assigned to such 
courts as the Secretary of State may from 
time to time decide 

Application forms may be obtained from 
Probation Division, Home Office, Whitehall 
London, S.W.1, and should be returned not 
later than July 30, 1955 


RENTWOOD URBAN DISTRICT 


COUNCTI 
VACANCY for Legal Assistant (Solicitor) in 
my department Commencing salary by 
agreement within range £810-£1,000 per 
annum, according to experience N.J.€ 
conditions. Superannuation scheme. Hous 
ing need favourably considered. Applications 
naming two referees, should reach me at 
Counci! Offices, Brentwood, by July 28 
Canvassing disqualified 
Cc. N. BOOTH 
Clerk of the Counc: 


Boro GH OF WESTON-SUPER-MARE 
Appointment of Assistant Solicitor 


APPLICATIONS «re invited for this appoint- 
ment on Grade A.P.T. IV of the National 
Scales commencing at a salary according to 
experience 

The appointment will be subject to the 
National Scheme of Conditions of Service, the 
Local Government Superannuation Acts, and 
will be terminable by one month's notice on 


either side 

Applicants mu vave had experience in 
Conveyancing ar Advocacy and will be 
required to assist the general work of the 
Town Clerk's Department. 

Previous Local Government experience will 
be an advantage but is not essential 

Housing “lation will be 
available if require 

Applications, st 
experience, with 
three referees, sh 
not later than We 


accon made 
g age, qualifications and 
names and addresses of 
d reach the undersigned 
esday, July 20, 1955. 

G. LICKFOLD, 

Town Clerk. 

Town Hall 

Weston-super-M 


Boro GH OF AYLESBURY 
Appointment of Law Clerk 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above 
appointment Salary A.P.T. Ill (£600 
£725 per annum). Housing accommodation 
will be available if required. Further particulars 
of the appointment can be obtained from the 
undersigned 

Applications, giving age, qualifications and 
experience, and names of two referees, should 
reach me by July 29, 1955 

H. CROOKES. 
Town Clerk 

Town Hall, 

Aylesbury 


Bort GH OF SWINDON 
Appointment of Junior Assistant Solicitor 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above 
appointment in the Town Clerk's Department, 
at a salary in accordance with A.P.T. Special 
Scale (£690-—£900 per annum) 

Applications, an forms to be obtained from 
the Town Clerk, Civic Offices, Swindon, must 
be returned not later than July 27, 1955 


GOVERNMENT REVIEW, 


1955 


JULY 16, 


c™ OF CARDIFF 
Appointment of Assistant Solicitor 


APPLICATIONS are invited for this appoint- 
ment in the Salary Scale £690 « £30—£900, 
salary not less than £780 per annum with two 
years’ experience since admission Genera 
Conditions of Appointment may be obtained 
from me 

Committee experience and experience of 
dealing with all aspects of land acquisition to 
the conveyancing stage is essential 

Applications, giving names and addresses of 
three referees, should reach me not later than 
July 21 in envelopes endorsed Assistant 
Solicitor.” 

S. TAPPER-JONES, 
Town Clerk. 

City Hall, 

Cardiff 


INCOLNSHIRE COMBINED 
PROBATION AREA 


Appointment of Male Probation 
Officer 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of a full-time Male Probation Officer 
for the Grimsby district 

The appointment and salary will be subject 
to the provisions of the Probation Rules. 

The successful candidate will be required to 
pass a medical examination 

Applications should reach me not later than 
July 30, and should state date of birth, qualifi- 
cations, experience in probation and social 
work, present employment and salary, and the 
names of two referees 

H. COPLAND, 
Secretary. 

County Offices, 

Lincoln 


WILTSHIRE 


Full-time Male Probation Officer 


APPLICATIONS are invited for this appoint- 
ment based on Salisbury 

Conditions and salary subject to Probation 
Rules, 1949-55 Car required Allowance 
paid Applications in writing stating age, 
qualifications and experience, with names of 
two referees, to reach the Clerk of the Peace, 
County Hall, Trowbridge, by July 23. 1955 


ORCESTERSHIRE MAGISTRATES’ 
COURTS COMMITTEE 


Male Assistant in the Justices’ Clerk's Office 
at Kidderminster 


SALARY £495 rising to £545. Local Govern- 
ment conditions of service The Assistant 
should be (a) experienced in general magis- 
terial work and accounts and (+) a competent 
typist and shorthand-writer The Assistant 
will be required to act as Deputy Superinten- 
dent Registrar for Kidderminster District 
Apply in own handwriting stating age, qualifi- 
cations and experience, with the names of 
and addresses of two referees, to the Clerk to 
the Justices, 16 Vicar Street, Kidderminster, 
not later than July 16, 1955 
W. R. SCURFIELD. 

Clerk of the Committee 

Shirehall, 
Worcester 
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NOTES OF THE WEEN 











Justices and the Study of Law 

A correspondent writing to The Times 
on the relations between justices and their 
clerks, suggests that it is imperative for 
justices to study the law for themselves 
and not be guided like little children by 
the clerk. If they learned the law, he 
thinks, they would not need to place 
child-like faith in the guidance of the 
clerk, or to rely so completely on the 
clerk. In particular, he recommends 
them to read and study Stone. 


We yield to none in our admiration for 
Stone, and we agree that lay justices can 
profit by reading some parts of it at their 
leisure. It is, indeed, the justices’ manual, 
even if it has grown to such dimensions 
that it is too heavy for the hand. Yet 
there are other, smaller, books that we 
would recommend to justices for study 
before they attempt to use Stone: a book 


like The Office of Magistrate and certain 
small handbooks to begin with. These 
give them a general view of their powers 


and duties, and describe procedure in 
such a way that they appreciate what has 
to be done and why, without calling on 
them to devote hours and hours of study 
to matters which they cannot fully under- 
stand until they have had long experience. 
To expect justices, who are often busy 
men and women, to undertake an inten- 
sive study of magisterial law in its many 
branches is asking too much. 


A Clerk’s Point of View 

A rejoinder to the letter soon appeared 
in The Times. It came from the clerk to 
the Ramsgate justices, and, in our 
opinion, put the matter in the right light. 
As he says: ““To acquire a sound know- 
ledge of magisterial law requires years of 
study and practice; without it a justice 
cannot hope to do his work properly 
unless he consults his clerk. 


“While justices all over the country, 
by study and attendance at lectures, are 
becoming more and more conversant 
with the law they administer, the know- 
ledge they have thus gained can only 
make them aware of the many exceptions 
to rules of law and the multitude of High 
Court decisions that have to be remem- 
bered and encourage them to seek the 
advice of their clerk more often.” 


The ideal relation between the bench 
and the clerk is one of co-operation. 
The clerk has no desire to dominate the 
bench, and the magistrates have no 
thought of “ putting the clerk in his 
place." The clerk is ready to advise 
when they or he can see the need. The 
decision and the responsibility for it 
belong to the magistrates The clerk 
appreciates the advantage of having 
magistrates who have by some degree of 
study, and attendance at lectures and 
conferences, gained a sound knowledge 
of principles and an understanding of 
legal terms. Then he feels that when he 
is called on to advise on a legal point 
he is addressing a bench who can follow 
what he says and can make up their 
minds without following advice blindly 
They will usually, but not necessarily 
always, follow his advice, but it will be 
with understanding. They could not, 
without his help, arrive at a decision on 
many a case, if only because they are not 
familiar enough with books like Stone. 
To select, out of a number of decisions 
cited, those which are really relevant and 
which they ought, perhaps, to read, is a 
matter in which the clerk can help. We 
do not think the justices are acting like 
little children when this is what goes on 


Custody of Children 


Magistrates are well aware of the fact 
that in deciding questions relating to the 
custody of children they must regard the 
welfare of the children as the first and 
paramount consideration, but the task of 
ascertaining what is really best for them 
may call for careful inquiry and serious 
consideration. In cases under the 
Guardianship of Infants Acts there may 
be a contest between the parents, and the 
magistrates must decide between them. 
In this they will be guided by the evidence 
of the parties and by their demeanour in 
the witness box and, in suitable cases, by 
the wishes of the children. 


The advantage of seeing and hearing 
the persons concerned was emphasized in 
the Court of Appeal in the case of 
Fisher v. Fisher, The Times, June 23. In 
the course of his judgment, Singleton, 
L.J., said after referring to the proceed- 
ings before a commissioner and later 
before a Judge, that the person who saw 
the mother and father, who heard the 
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evidence they gave and who observed 
them in the witness box was in a much 
better position to deal with the question 
of custody than one who could only rely 
on affidavit evidence. 


Hodson, L.J., also observed that it was 
important that such questions should be 
dealt with, if possible, when the parents 
were physically present in Court. The 
proper practice, in his opinion, was to 
deal with the matter in chambers, by 
excluding the public from the Court or 
by adjourning to the private room 


Magistrates have power to hear cases 
under the Guardianship of Infants Acts 
in camera, if they consider it to be in the 
interests of the infant. They may, 
therefore, exclude the public from the 
court room or adjourn to their retiring 
room for the whole or part of a hearing, 
when the parents and the children can 
be heard on this all important question 
of custody Fortunately there is no 
question of having to rely on affidavit 
evidence 


A Solicitor’s Dilemma 


A solicitor who has received instruc- 
tions to prosecute and also to defend is 
in an unusual position, but it is a situa- 
tion that can arise, as a newspaper report 
of a case in the Bedford magistrates’ 
court shows 


It appears to have happened in this 
way The defendant called on the 
solicitor and engaged him to defend, 
giving him full instructions Next day 
the solicitor received by post papers 
and instructions for the prosecution, 
which was on behalf of a public body 
When he had read part of these instruc- 
tions the solicitor realized that they 
referred to the very case in which he had 
been instructed for the defence 


He solved the problem in what was 
obviously the right way. He informed 
the court, and said that although it 
might be the advocate’s dream to be 
engaged in a case with knowledge of the 
matter from both sides, that would not 
be justice. He had therefore passed on 
the papers for the prosecution so that 
other solicitors might conduct it, and the 
defendant on his part could engage 
another solicitor. An adjournment was 
accordingly granted 

We have read of a authority 
prosecuting itself for some minor breach 
of regulations or byelaws, but that ts not 
the same as two separate and distinct 
persons being opposed to each other and 
represented by the same advocate. That 
creates difficulties that make such repre- 
sentation impossible, and to withdraw 
representation of one side and 


local 


from 


attempt to represent the other is open 
to objections, however scrupulously fair 
the advocate tries to be in spite of his 
inside knowledge of the case for the other 
side. 

There are instances in which counsel 
does in fact serve the party to whom he 
is opposed, and this without in any way 
letting down his own client. Many years 
ago an important local authority appealed 
by Case Stated against the dismissal of a 
summons for a minor offence. Although 
the offence was not serious, a principle 
was involved. The respondent, who was 
uneducated and without means, inquired 
at the magistrates’ court about what 
action he should take, and was told he 
need do nothing. Before the Divisional 
Court he was unrepresented, but counsel 
for the appellants, having argued his case, 
went on to cite such authorities as might 
have been in favour of the respondent 
and to put that side of the matter to the 
Court In the result the appeal was 
dismissed. No doubt a lawyer would say 
there was nothing remarkable about this, 
since counsel was merely acting in 
accordance with the best traditions of the 
English bar, and doing his duty in giving 
all possible assistance to the Court. 
Many uninformed people, however, have 
the idea that lawyers strive to gain a 
victory by putting only what is in their 
favour before the court and suppressing 
the rest 


Extended County Court Jurisdiction 


The He 
the Coun 


ec of Commons recently gave 
Courts Bill an unopposed 
second reading 
All met 
all membe 
be glad that 
and wish 
that it gets 
Parliament 


bers of the public as well as 
of the legal profession must 
this Bill has been introduced 
bject to certain alterations) 
a speedy passage through 
The Bill gives effect to the 
proposals the Evershed Committee, 
otherwise the Committee on Supreme 
Court Practice and Procedure. One of the 
committee's main proposals was that 
the jurisdiction of the county courts 
should be increased 

The Government are now in a position 
to make legal aid under the Legal Aid 
and Advice Act, 1949, available in the 
county courts and consequently are 
able to make provision for the increased 
jurisdiction of those courts. The 
relevant provisions will come into force 
on an appointed day which will be the 
day legal aid becomes available in the 
county courts 

The Bill proposes to raise the limit of 
jurisdiction (at present £200) in respect 
of contract and tort to £400, with power 
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to increase it further by Order in Council 
to £500. 


The main object in view is to enable 
relief of congestion in the High Court 
and on Assize. The majority of cases 
nowadays in the High Court are actions 
for personal injuries and the current 
delay of about two years before an 
action comes to trial places a severe 
strain upon the powers of recollection 
of witnesses of fact in, e.g., running down 
cases, quite apart from causing difficulties 
and anxieties in other directions. 


To enable the county courts to cope 
with the increased legal traffic which the 
expanded jurisdiction will bring, the Bill 
contains power to appoint 15 additional 
new Judges and also makes important 
provision for extending the powers of 
county court registrars (cl. 9). 


Although since the war the county 
courts have lost responsibilities in respect 
of cases which now go before rent 
tribunals and litigation under the old 
Workmen's Compensation Acts, they 
have new work under the Housing and 
Rent Repairs Act, 1954, and their Judges 
are often engaged as Commissioners on 
divorce duties. With the introduction 
of higher ceilings of jurisdiction and 
legal aid in county courts the volume 
of litigation is bound to increase sub- 
stantially and it remains to be seen 
whether the additional arrangements for 
coping with it are adequate. It would 
be a great pity if the current delays in 
the High Court were simply transferred 
to the county court It appears to us, 
moreover, that there is a strong case for 
increasing the remuneration of county 
court Judges and registrars in view of 
the extra duties which they will now be 
called upon to undertake A county 
court Judge receives £2,800 a year as 
contrasted with a High Court Judge's 
£8,000 His duties are exacting and 
difficult points of law can arise in the 
county court as in the higher altitudes, 
the sum in dispute being no indication at 
all of the legal niceties involved 


Another interesting feature of the Bill 
is its introduction of appeals on fact 
from the county court. These, of course, 
have long been open to litigants in the 
High Court. We think that this move 
represents an improvement and will exact 
higher standards of justice in the lower 
court. 


One aspect of the Bill has proved keenly 
controversial, i.e., the absence of “cushion” 
provisions in respect of costs.* Under the 
new Bill as framed at present there is no 
provision as there was under the 1934 
Act for this purpose. If a litigant sues 
in the High Court and recovers less than 
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£400 (the new limit of county court 
jurisdiction) he can only get his costs on 
the county court scale. The object of 
this is to ensure by economic sanctions 
that where it is at all doubtful whether a 
plaintiff will recover more than £400 he 
starts his action in the county court and 
not in the High Court. However, as is 
well known in the legal profession, it is 
often a matter of extreme difficulty to 
determine in advance how much a 
plaintiff will recover, especially in personal 
injuries actions, where different Judges 
will award widely different damages for 
the same kind of injury. In actions for 
tort, in particular, we think that there is 
a strong case for the retention of a 
‘cushion’ and we think that before 
this Bill reaches the statute book its 
provisions should be altered to enable this. 


*Since the above was written the Gov- 
ernment have made arrangements in the 
Bill for a “cushion” between £300— 
£400. The litigant who aims at recovering 
£400 or over but recovers £300 or more 
will now get his costs on the High Court 
scale notwithstanding. 


Buying a Parish Footpath 

A learned correspondent suggests that 
we took too narrow a view in our answer 
at 119 J.P.N. 306, to a question about a 
parish council’s acquiring land for pur- 
poses of access to a limited number of 
houses. In that answer we did not rely 
upon the fact that the artificial definition 
of “function” in the Public Health 
Act, 1936, does not occur in the Local 
Government Act, 1933. To do so would 
unduly limit s. 167 of this Act, and 
indeed there are many obvious purposes 
(or * functions *) which are not compul- 
sory. What we felt was that Parliament 
could hardly have intended a parish 
council to purchase land (an operation 
which, in 1894, it normally hedged about 
with precautions, whatever the type of 
local authority) for the benefit of a few 
individuals. Against our view, our 
present correspondent calls attention to 
the words “or any part thereof” in 
s. 8 (1) of the Act, and points out that 
the area on which a few individuals have 
their dwellings is, unquestionably, a part 
of the parish—however small a part 
Further, he suggests that although s. 8 (1) 
refers to acquiring a right of way, there 
may be cases where it is more prudent 
to purchase the soil, rather than an ease- 
ment or quasi-casement over it He 
does not develop this argument, but we 
can see the possibility of arguing that, if 
a right of way alone be purchased, this 
may fall into disuse—for instance, if the 
existing houses are pulled down. Ques- 
tions may then arise in course of years, 
whether the right is still exercisable by 
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future inhabitants of that part of the 
parish, living in new houses. Real 
property lawyers might suggest that such 
a right of way did not fit into established 
classes of easement, and that its continued 
existence was not to be presumed when 
the original beneficiaries had died and 
their original houses been demolished. 
In such a case, the ownership by the 
parish council of a strip of land forming 
the soil of a footpath (which our corres- 
pondent suggests should be dedicated as 
a highway by the parish council) would 
preserve the public right of use. 

We see the force of this contention; it 
may be that our instinctively narrower 
construction of s. 8 (1) arose from an 
instinct no longer in accordance with the 
policy of Parliament, in allowing freer 
dealing by local authorities in land than 
was considered proper in the nineteenth 
century. 

Nevertheless, we cannot say we are 
convinced. We still feel doubt whether 
it was ever intended that a parish council 
should purchase land which will (so far 
as can be seen at the time of purchase) 
benefit nobody except an ascertained and 
limited number of householders. If the 
latter cared to buy a right of way from the 
owner of the soil, the parish council might 
be able to contribute under the alternative 
power in s. 8 (1) of the Act of 1894 

If, however, a parish council did find 
it worth while to buy the freehold of the 
route along which the right of way pro- 
ceeded, and the county council agreed to 
their doing so (where, as might be 
necessary, they had to borrow for the 
purchase) it is likely enough that at the 
present day the Minister also would 
agree, and also that where the purchase 
was made out of revenue (in which case 
the amount would of necessity be small) 
the district auditor would not object. 

Is This Extravagance ” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
drawn attention to the need for watching 
expenditure in the education service with 
a view to avoiding extravagance. We 
wonder whether scrutiny should also be 
given to some of the expenditure of local 
authorities in carrying out their duties 
under the Children Act. We would never 
suggest that adequate and suitable staff 
was not necessary for their children’s 
homes but we cannot help being surprised 
at the extent to which this is going if we 
are to judge from a recent advertisement 
by a county council for a married couple 
to take charge of a home for 14 children, 
boys three to eight years, girls from three 
to 15 years at a combined salary of £775 
rising to £895 a year from which there is 
a deduction of £216 for emoluments 
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leaving them, we suggest, an ample sum 
for their personal requirements even 
after the payment of income tax. We 
appreciate of course that the salaries are 
governed by national scales. It is the size 
of the staff, rather than the salaries, 
which seems open to question. The Home 
Office are also interested in this kind of 
expenditure as they pay half the cost. 
There is no suggestion in the advertise- 
ment that the children are other than 
normal and presumably most of them 
are at school all day except during the 
holidays. Admittedly as an alternative 
the council is willing to appoint a woman 
only when the husband could follow his 
own occupation and receive free emolu- 
ments for his services. But the advertise- 
ment states that four indoor staff are 
employed: whether in addition to or 
including the seniors is not clear. We 
wonder whether this kind of staffing is 
becoming general and if we are wrong in 
inferring that it is extravagant—our 
correspondence columns are open to 
those having views to the contrary, 


Parliamentary Examination of Fire Service 
Costs 

The Fourth Report of the session 

1953/54 from the Select Committee on 

Estimates was ordered by the House of 

Commons to be printed on June 16, 1954. 


In their evidence the County Councils 
Association invited the committee to 
consider three points where it was 
thought economies were possible. These 
were firstly a review of the standards of 
fire cover based on the fire risk categories 
thought appropriate to each area in 1947 
These “risk categories” vary from 
category A, containing congested urban 
centres with important risks such as 
docks, to E, applicable to urban com 
munities without any of the risks which 
would place them in a higher category, 
and F, all risks not falling into the other 
categories, except remote rural areas 
Secondly, the association suggested con- 
sideration of duty systems of whole-time 
personnel, urging local power of selection 
from the six different systems available in 
order to give the utmost flexibility. This 
matter the select committee recom 
mended for reference to the National 
Joint Council for Local Authorities’ Fire 
Brigades Thirdly, the association 
suggested an extension of combination 
schemes, cither voluntarily or compul- 
sorily, as a means of effecting economies 


As a result of examination of service 
costs, and after considering the evidence 
submitted by the local authority associa- 
tions and others, the select committee in 
their report made a number of points 
worthy of serious investigation. The 
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first and third suggestions of the County 
Councils Association were adopted, the 
committee stating that they were convinced 
that the time had come for the 
whole basis of risk categories and 
standards of cover to be re-examined in 
the light of the experience and develop- 
ments of the last six years. They therefore 
recommended that the Home Office and 
the Scottish Home Department, in 
association with the fire authorities, 
should initiate a comprehensive review of 
risk categories, standards of cover and of 
the fire services, area by They 
also recommended that similar reviews 


area 
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should be held at regular intervals, say 
every five years. 


More than a year has passed but 
nothing at the time of writing has 
emerged either from Whitehall or from 
the National Joint Council Secretariat. 
The Government is unwilling to let the 
ratepayers see the new draft valuation 
lists in advance, presumably because of 
the effect of bad news, or what may be so 
interpreted, on that mass of voters; we 
suggest that a more useful activity on 
the part of our rulers would be a firm 
direction to those concerned that action 
on recommendations such as those made 
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in the select committee's report is 
required, and required not in the vague 
and distant future but in this present 
year of grace. The economies which can 
be anticipated would improve public 
relations with the loca! ratepayers, or at 
least help to stem the deterioration which 
it is evidently feared may result from 
other factors such as the new valuation. 

As a postscript we quote again 
examples of personnel employed and 
fires attended: 


Number of Personnel 
Calls Received Whole Part- 
Fire Authority Year 1953/54 time lime 
Burton-upon-Trent 53 Ww 10 
Eastbourne 108 40 


1 
Hastings 108 46 12 


THE JUSTICES OF WORCESTERSHIRE, 1591—1643 


By ERNEST W. PETTIFER 
(Continued from p. 441, ante) 


A fact which must impress any student of the Worcestershire 
sessions papers is the number of references to clergymen who 
were brought to the notice of the justices for various reasons. 
During the period we are reviewing, and especially towards the 
later years, religious questions played an ever-increasing part 
in the national life and controversies, and these may have 
brought before the court some part of the large number of the 
clerks in holy orders who appeared as complainants or defen- 
dants. But there must have been other factors and, undoubtedly, 
some of these men appear to have been of very questionable 
character. The exploits of Edward Pearce of Inkberrow, for 
instance, seem to indicate that the reverend gentleman sometimes 
departed from grace. In 1602 he was indicated as “ a common 
barrator, calumniator, curser and stirrer-up of strife.” The 
jury found a true bill. In the same year lengthy articles were 
put in at sessions complaining of his way of life, his quarrels 
with his neighbours, his drunkenness and immorality, his attack 
upon a man who had informed against him, and certain other 
conduct unbefitting a clergyman. By 1609 he appears to have 
migrated to Seasoncote in Gloucestershire. A warrant issued 
against him for an unspecified offence was withdrawn on his 
finding sureties to appear at sessions. In 1617 he was at Great 
Hampton and was indicted for an assault, and in 1623 he entered 
into a recognizance, with sureties, for his appearance at sessions 
but the reason is not given. At the same sessions a recognizance 
was filed under which another man was bound over to keep the 
peace towards him. There had been, it is evident, a commotion 
at Great Hampton for other recognizances were filed in Sept- 
ember that year by which three more villagers were bound over, 
on Pearce’s complaint, and a labourer was indicted for assaulting 
him. 


There were other Cases concerning clergymen. Arthur 
Mynshaw of Suckley was indicted as a common barrator 
(a true bill); Robert Jordan a Droitwich clergyman with 
29 others entered land of Richard Turner, armed with “ hedge 
pikes " and assaulted Turner's wife. He with 22 others appeared 
at the quarter sessions to answer to an indictment, and the jury 
returned a true bill. “ Allegations of misdemeanours against 
Henry Hunt of Defford, Clerk " consisted chiefly of assertions 
that he swore in the pulpit, had thrown stones at parishioners, 
and that he generally “ used very unchristianlike speech and 
most unfit to be used by a man of his calling. He said one of 
his parishioners was a devil |" 


The very lengthy “ Articles of misbehaviour ™ exhibited by 
the parish constable of Allchurch against the vicar, William 
Hollington (this was in 1642), is a formidable indictment of the 
vicar—drunkenness, incontinence with his parishioners’ wives, 
frequenting houses of bad repute, consorting with an armed 
Papist, threats, abuse (the constable had himself been much 
hurt by being called “ blockhead” and “ loggerhead”) and, 
possibly the most significant of all, faults with regard to the 
vicar’s methods in conducting the Church services. Running 
through the lengthy document there is obvious disapproval of 
the clergyman’s religious views and practices—the charges of 
personal misconduct seem to be subordinate to his misdemean- 
ours as a churchman. The last paragraph bears this out—** The 
said Hollington has never been heard to put up one prayer for 
the Parliament or the distressed Protestants in Ireland except 
one particular time, and then it was with the limitation, if they 
be of the same religion as we are.” 

The Bishop of Worcester himself did not escape attack. 
One Robert Briggs was alleged, during an examination before 
Sir John Acton at his residence, to have said “ A pox and a 
plague on the Bishop,” and, on the way from the hall to the 
buttery, to have murmured “A . . . in the teeth of the Bishop 
for all I care for him.” In 1620, William Staunton of Upton-on- 
Severn was bound over before Dr. William Swaddon to appear 
at sessions for “using opprobious (sic) words against the 
Reverend Father in God the Lord Bishop of Worcester,” and 
in the same year John Cooke, vicar of Ombersley, was bound over 
to appear, his wife and a yeoman farmer being bound as sureties 
to produce him, at sessions for an attack upon the Lord Bishop. 
(This vicar, by the way, was indicted for stealing a bible, but 
the jury threw out the bill). 

There were troubles, also, with regard to the occupation of 
vicarages. In 1625, a woman nartiéd Dorothy Goldwell, was 
indicted for forcibly entering and putting Henry Bright, clerk 
in holy Ofders, out of his house at Broadwas. (True bill.) At 
the same session five men were indicted for forcibly éntering and 
putting out John and Dorothy Goldwell and their family from 
their dwelling-house (obviously the vicarage) at Broadwas. 
(Bill thrown out.) In October, 1625, a writ was issued by three 
justices to the sheriff to cal? a jury to “ The Talbot ” at Sidbury 
to inquire into “ the riot at Broadwas.” Possibly this was a 
case of a non-resident clergyman whose vicarage was entered 
by squatters to the annoyance of the parishioners. 
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An information by David Davies, a clergyman of Droitwich 
(1627) against Richard Wollaston, rector of St. Andrews, 
Droitwich, was definitely based upon non-residence—“ for 
that he being a spiritual person absented himself from his 
Rectory from the last day of October, 1625, and did not reside 
until the 3rd day of May following, being more than four 
months.” 


An indictment against Thomas Horton the elder, of Tredington, 
clerk in holy orders, and seven other men (four of them his 
sons) for a riotous assembly at Shipston-on-Stour, armed with 
swords, staves and pikes, and assaulting two women and a man, 
may or may not have had a background of religious controversy. 
The jury returned a true bill but, like most of the stories in this 
book, this one has no ending. A man was undoubtedly expelled 
from his dwelling, and under such circumstances as to necessi- 
tate the issue of a writ to the sheriff to call together a jury, and 
for three justices to inquire into the riot at Tredihgton. 


Before passing to another subject, the cases of Richard 
Gorling, vicar of Eckington, charged with extortion (excessive 
burial fees), George Durant, vicar of Blackley, who gave the 
village constable a hiding, and that of Thomas Smith, curate of 
Mitton, who endured the ordeal of riding the stang through his 
parish for some undisclosed offence, may be mentioned only, 
but William Marshall, vicar of Oddingley, deserves a brief 
mention. He had been married twice, had three children by 
his second marriage, and the prospect of a fourth shortly, and 
his stipend was only £20 a year. He had supported the two 
children of his widowed daughter (by his former marriage) at 
the rate of 2s. a week, and petitioned to be relieved of this charge. 
His daughter counter-petitioned for the continuance of the 
allowance. He was ordered by the justices to continue the 
payment, a decision which on the facts disclosed, seems a some- 
what harsh one. 


From parsons to prisons. In the absence of the minutes of 
sessions the only source of information is the very considerable 
number of petitions from prisoners which have been preserved 
amongst the miscellaneous papers, and from two or three lists 
of prisoners found in the gaol and the house of correction at 
certain dates. Both the gaol (the old Castle of Worcester), 
and the house of correction (either within the Castle walls or 
just outside), stood on a site, according to the editor, which is 
or was known as “ Castle Place,”’ but very little seems to be 
known about the buildings themselves. The house of correction 
was rebuilt and the gaol repaired, in 1633, so that both buildings 
must have existed for some time before that year. Probably 
they housed at least 50 prisoners at any given time, convicted 
prisoners in the house of correction, and, in the gaol, debtors, 
prisoners awaiting trial, and condemned prisoners. There were 
in all probability other persons illegally detained, for one prisoner 
petitioned that, having been acquitted by quarter sessions, he 
was still detained some months later, probably because he could 
not pay the gaoler’s fees. 

The first gaoler mentioned, a man named Moore, died about 
1616. His wife carried on after his death, and her management 
was very similar to that of the gaolers of other prisons—cruel, 
avaricious, and utterly devoid of pity. The baker who supplied 
the prisoners with bread was never adequately reimbursed, and 
from the allowance of bread (about £2 6s. per head per annum, 
a miserably inadequate allowance), Mrs. Moore took one penny 
per dozen loaves as a perquisite. She had, too, a system of charges 
for beds and other necessities, and fined her prisoners The 
court sent a justice, Mr. Fleete, to inquire into the conditions 
at the prison and house of correction. He bound Mrs. Moore 
to sell a quart of ale at Id., to separate felons from debtors, 
and not to put in irons those prisoners who were not there on 
criminal charges. 
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Mrs. Moore's reply to this was to threaten the prisoners with 
worse treatment, and a number of petitions shortly afterwards 
indicate that she carried out her defiant refusal to be directed 
as to her duties. She would not, she said, “* be ruled by the 
justices.” A petition of May 4, 1616, asserted that the debtors 
were being treated “ in that cruel manner which hath never been 
used heretofore to anie debtor although no offence or occasions 
was offered by them.”’ They begged the justices to come to them 
“on Tuesday next after the sermon” and help them in their 
extremity to some better order. A petition dated two days later 
stated that she had put many debtors into double irons. Whether 
the justices took any action is not known, but happily two of 
the prisoners found courage that same year to lay an information 
against Mrs. Moore for extortion (amongst the allegations was 
one that Richard Saunders had been charged 2s. per week for 
using his own bed, brought into the prison, and that Thomas 
Baylis had been charged 4s. per week for sharing Saunders’ 
bed). Beyond the two facts that the grand jury returned a true 
bill, and that the woman is not again mentioned in the papers, 
nothing more is known of her. 

The only other gaoler mentioned by name was George Clark, 
first mentioned in 1621, and last referred to in the papers in 
1633. The petitions placed before the court during his tenure 
of office tell much the same story as those during the Moore 
régime. A number of petitioners begged that they might be 
brought to trial as there were 30 or more of them “ who have 
nothing but the bare allowance of Id. per day to relieve their 
fainting bodies, and if they be there longer they will be starved 
to death with hunger, cold, and nakedness, some of them also 
have many poor children who are like to be left to the rude 
world.” 


A petition of four men and two women stated that they 
were in gaol for only petty offences and had nothing to maintain 
them but one penny a day in bread at the charge of the county, 
and, it went on “ they lie in misery without employment. Pray 
the justices to obtain the King’s pardon for them and their 
release.” 

From outside the prison came a petition from Merrill Allcock, 
a widow, praying the justices for an allowance for herself and 
child, “ her husband, Roger Allcock having lately died in Gaol 
where he was imprisoned for debt.’ This appeal was endorsed 
by the overseers of Suckley. 


An unusual petition from Francis Hughes, a prisoner in the 
Castle, recited that he had wounded Evan Davies, but that the 
injured man had recovered, and that Hughes had made his 
peace with him and that Davies was anxious for his release, 
“| humbly beseech your worships to be good unto me and to 
restore me to my libertie and not suffer me to rest in Gaole to 
the utter undoing of myself, my sorrowful wife and children, 
so shall I and mine ever be bound to pray for your worships’ 
health and happiness.” This persuasive appeal had the desired 
effect. It was endorsed by Sir John Bucke, “ The person whom 
he did hurt did desire in Court that he might be discharged. 
So be it.” 

A query which often arises when reading the many petitions 
is, who wrote them ? Those outside the prison would ask the 
assistance of their minister or justice. So much seems evident, 
for many of these documents are remarkably well drawn, but 
who compiled those which came out of the gaol ? There is no 
hint as to the answer. A petition put in by a child of three, for 
instance, asking to be maintained, was obviously prepared by 
some friendly person. 

A final note about George Clark, the gaoler. Apart from his 
cruelty to his prisoners, and his indifference as to their fate, 
there is no doubt that female prisoners became his victims. 
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One story of a woman who became with child by him is to be 
gathered from various documents. He conveyed this woman to 
Pershore, to the home of another prisoner in the gaol, but Mrs. 
Clark became acquainted with what was going on, and visited 
the house. The woman was removed to a public house at Defford 
for a fortnight, and then brought back to Pershore to be confined. 
Both at the christening and at the churching Clark held a feast 
for the women who had attended the confinement. He produced 
a prisoner from the gaol (cleaned-up and well-clothed) as 
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surety that the parish should not suffer. The child was sent to a 
widow at Riall for two years, Clark buying a cow to supply 
milk for the child, and then was brought back to Pershore, 
where, by some collusion with the minister, the child was kept 
for 10 years. By the time the parish awoke to the real situation 
both minister and surety had vanished. It does not appear that 
the justices, who must have seen the documents, took any action 
against Clark. 
(To be continued.) 


MECHANICALLY PROPELLED VEHICLES 


| CONTRIBUTED } 


It is proposed to consider in this article the meaning of the 
term “ mechanically propelled vehicle,” which appears in the 
Road Traffic Acts and in the Vehicles (Excise) Act, 1949. The 
latter Act applies to “ mechanically propelled vehicles used on 
public roads ™ (see s. 1) but the Road Traffic Act, 1930, s. 1, 
provides that part I of that Act (which is construed as one 
with part I of the Road Traffic Act, 1934) shall apply to “ all 
mechanically propelled vehicles intended or adapted for use on 
roads (in this Act referred to as vehicles ')."" Lord 
Mackay stated in MacDonald vy. Carmichael, Orr v. Carmichael 
(1941) S.C. (J. at p. 40 that, notwithstanding the reference in 
s. | to part I of the Road Traffic Act, the whole Act applied 
only to mechanically propelled vehicles intended or adapted for 
use on roads—in other words, that the term “ motor vehicle ” 
had the same meaning throughout. The term “ mechanically 
propelled " does not cover only vehicles propelled by the 
internal combustion engine. A steam roller has been held to 
be a “locomotive propelled by other than animal power” 
(Waters v. Eddison Steam Rolling Co. (1914) 78 J.P. 327) and 
an electrically-driven bathchair to be a vehicle propelled by 
mechanical power (Elieson v. Parker (1917) 81 J.P. 265). Loco- 
motives are now specifically mentioned in s. 2 of the 1930 Act 
And, no doubt, when comes the dawn of that happy day upon 
which atom bombs shall be beaten into atom cars, they also 
will be mechanically propelled vehicles within the meaning of 
the Act. The Vehicles (Excise) Act refers to a number of vehicles 
by name, so that they are obviously within it, ¢.g., agricultural 
tractors, ploughing engines, trench digging vehicles, mowing 
machines and electrically propelled vehicles. In the case of 
vehicles not specifically mentioned in the Act, it would seem 
that they are chargeable under s. 6 and sch. 5 (2) (c), so long 
as they are mechanically propelled and in fact used on public 
roads 

The test whether a vehicle is within the Road Traffic Acts, 
however, is whether it is a mechanically propelled vehicle 
“ intended or adapted for use on roads,” and user on a road 
will not be an offence if the vehicle is not shown to be so 
intended or adapted. In MacDonald vy. Carmichael, Orr \ 
Carmichael (1941) S.C. (J.) 27, the vehicle in question was a 
diesel dumper, being a mechanically propelled vehicle resembling 
a large barrow or tub and consisting of a chassis to which there 
was permanently attached a tip-up skip for the reception and 
discharge of excavated soil and not constructed or adapted for 
the conveyance of any load other than road ction 
material; it had four wheels with pneumatic tyres, a speed of 
10 m.p.h. and was not intended or designed to carry goods or 
merchandise on the public highway, though it was sometimes 
used to convey road-making material along short stretches of 
the highway in the vicinity of road construction works. The 
dumper had been used on a highway and had, it seems, been 
close to those works at all material times: it was “ taken ™ to 
the site of the works, according to the findings of the Sheriff 


motor 


constr 


presumably that means that it was not driven there under its 
own power but had been brought on a lorry. The High Court 
of Justiciary unanimously held that the director of the company 
owning it had not committed the offence of permitting a motor 
vehicle to be used on the road without third-party insurance, 
contrary to the Road Traffic Act, 1930, s. 35, as the dumper 
was not a vehicle intended or adapted for use on roads. The 
Lord Justice-Clerk pointed out that the Act did not say “ used 
on roads * but “ intended or adapted for use on roads,’ which 
means intended or adapted for use on roads in the sense of 
use for ordinary road purposes. The dumper, he said, although 
propelled along the public road, was really accessory to the 
mechanical excavators used for road construction; it was not 
driven like an ordinary motor vehicle and it was altogether 
unsuitable for the work of ordinary road transport and in a 
quite different category from motor lorries Lord Mackay 
observed that the dumper had no speedometer, mirror, lamps 
or windscreen and that dumpers were then a fairly new invention, 
to replace wagons on small rails at road works. Lord Jamieson 
said that s. | of the 1930 Act was designed to cover vehicles 
intended for ordinary road purposes and for use on ordinary 
roads 

The case of Orr v. Carmichael, supra, was concerned with 
the excise duty payable on the dumper; it was held that no 
duty was payable as it was exempt as a road construction vehicle 
under the Finance Act, 1936, s. 10 (1). As that section is now 
replaced in the Vehicles (Excise) Act and there is a later English 
decision on this point, Orr's case will not be further discussed 
It was duly cited in the English case, McCrone v. J. & L. Rigby 
(Wigan), Lid. (1951) 2 T.L.R. 911; (1952) 50 L.G.R. 115 


In that case engineering contractors used a similar dumper 
and also a mechanically propelled excavator, steered by two 
tracks and fitted with iron brackets for shovelling earth, on a 


public road. They were charged with using motor vehicles 
without excise licences contrary to the Vehicles (Excise) Act, 
1949, s. 15 (1), and there were no charges under the Road 
Traffic Acts 

Section 4 (2) (6) of the Vehicles (Excise) Act prescribes the 
duty in respect of “vehicles designed, constructed and used 
for the purpose of trench digging or any kind of excavating or 
shovelling work * used as indicated therein 

By s. 7 
construction vehicles 
construction machinery which is built in or permanently attached 
to the vehicles and is for no purpose other than the 
construction or repair of roads at the public expense.” 

By s. 22 the burden of proof in proceedings under s. 15 (1) 
as to the purpose for which any vehicle has been used shall 
lie on the defendant 

By s. 27 (1) means a vehicle 
constructed or adapted for use for the conveyance of road 


* road 


used solely for the conveyance of road 


(1) (A) no duty is chargeable in respect of 


used 


*road construction vehicle ° 
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construction machinery built in as part of the vehicle or other- 
wise permanently attached thereto, and not constructed or 
adapted for the conveyance of any other load except articles 
and materials used for the purposes of the road construction 
machinery. 

The prosecution called evidence to show that a deep trench 
was being excavated to lay a sewer in a highway and that the 
vehicles were being used there. The defendants called no evi- 
dence. Slade, J., referred to the difference between the Vehicles 
(Excise) Act and the Road Traffic Acts in so far as the 1949 
Act applies to vehicles “* used * on a public road and the Road 
Traffic Acts to vehicles “* intended or adapted for use * on roads 
He went on to say that, assuming that the dumper was a road 
construction vehicle, it still had to be shown that it was used 
solely to convey road construction machinery, that the 
machinery built into the vehicle should be used for no other 
purpose than the construction or repair of roads and that 
such construction or repair should be done at the public expense 
Each requirement raised a separate question of fact and the 
contractors did not bring themselves within the exemption by 
showing that on the occasion in question the dumper was being 
used for a specified purpose; one does not prove that it was 
used “ solely” for that purpose by showing such use on one 
occasion The proof was specifically cast by s. 22 on the 
contractors and, as they had not discharged this burden, they 
should have been convicted. Lord Goddard, C.J., added that 
the dumper could obviously be used for other purposes than 
the construction or repair of roads at the public expense and 
that the defendants had failed to show that it was exclusively 
used for the purposes mentioned above. He also discussed the 
question whether shifting spoil in connexion with laying a 
sewer in a road was “construction or repair of roads” and 
reserved his opinion on this point 

With regard to the excavator, it was held that, as it was a 
vehicle of the type specifically mentioned in s. 4 (2) (4), it could 
not be argued that it was exempted by s The High Court 
also held that, on the maxim “ Once a highway, always a 
highway,” use on a portion of the highway roped-off and 
temporarily forbidden to the public was nevertheless use on a 
public road 

McCrone’s case was concerned with the Vehicles (Excise) Act 
only and is of little authority in relation to the Road Traffic 
Acts, because of the difference between the statutes. MacDonald 
v. Carmichael, supra, was, however, referred to with approval 
by the Divisional Court and will almost certainly be followed 
in England to secure uniformity in the interpretation of the 
Road Traffic Acts (cf., Cording v. Halse [1954) 3 All E.R. 287 : 
118 J.P. 558) 

In charges under the Road Traffic Acts and regulations made 
thereunder, it must therefore be shown that the vehicle in question 
is one intended or adapted for use on the road. “ Intended 
presumably means intended by the manufacturer, as changes 
by the purchaser to fit it for road-use would generally come 
under “adaptation.” It may be that there are now diesel 
dumpers of a different type from the one in MacDonald \ 
Carmichael, supra, and the Court could find as a fact that the 
new type is a vehicle intended or adapted for use on roads 
In other words, it is the facts that must be considered in every case 

Motor-mowers must be specially mentioned. Normally, one 
would imagine that a mowing machine is not a vehicle intended 
or adapted for use on roads as it is clearly intended for use on 
lawns. However, such vehicles are in fact used on the road in 
these days, because the grass verges of many highways require 
cutting and the grass verge is generally part of the highway 
Motor-mowers used on the highway, whether to cut the verges 
or crossing [rom one park to another, require excise licences 
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because of an express provision to that effect in the Vehicles 
(Excise) Act, 1949, s. 4 (2) (d). In view of MacDonald vy. 
Carmichael, supra, it is doubtful if they are normally intended 
for use on roads and (unless specially adapted for such use) 
consequently may not be subject to the Road Traffic Acts at all 
If the test of what is intended by the manufacturer is the correct 
one, his intention presumably is that his machine shall not be 
used on the macadamized parts of a road at all and it is 
immaterial to him whether his machine is bought by the high- 
ways department or the parks department of a local! authority. 
It may be indeed that the phrase “ intended or adapted for 
use on roads ™ will be interpreted as “ for use on the carriageway 
of roads,” as a machine limited to use on verges is far less of 
a danger than one that can go all over the highway The 
Ministry of Transport speak with two voices on this matter 
In answer to a question in the House of Commons on December 
15, 1952, the then Parliamentary Secretary said that it was 
doubtful if a motor-mower was subject to the Road Traffic Acts 
On the other hand, the Motor Vehicles (Driving Licences) 
Regulations, 1950, sch. 2, refers to “ mowing machines,” so 
that, by reg. 6, a person must in effect be specially tested to 
These regulations were made by the Minister of 
30, and 1934, 
3 


drive one 
Transport under the Road Traffic Acts, 1930, s 
s. 6, and the Road Traffic (Driving Licences) Act, 1936, s 
s also in point. These sections refer to “ vehicles * as well as 
to “ motor vehicles * but most of the other provisions of the 
Road Traffic Acts refer to “ motor The question 
1as been considered here only very superficially but it may be 
that a prosecution can properly be brought for “ driving licence 
* in relation to motor-mowers but not for other offences 
inder the Road Traffic Acts, e.g., driving and no 
surance. Perhaps some enterprising litigant will take a case 
to the High Court one day so that, if the Ministry of Transport 
really do speak with two voices on this question, it may be 
revealed which is the voice of Philip drunk and which the 
oice of Philip sober 

The new Road Traffic Bill contains a clause providing that a 
pedestrian controlled motor-mower shall be treated as not being 
a motor vehicle for the purposes of the Road Traffic Acts 
This does not clarify the position so far as other types of motor- 
mower are concerned, however, especially in view of the maxim 


vehicles.” 


offences * 
careless 


I rPessio unius est €X¢ lusio alterius 

Another aspect of the term “ mechanically propelled vehicle 
was considered in Lawrence v. Howlett |1952) 2 All E.R. 74 
116 J.P. 391; there it was held that a pedal cycle fitted with 
an auxiliary engine, essential parts of which had been removed, 
so that it could only be pedalled, was on those facts not a 
motor vehicle. This case was distinguished in Floyd v. Bush 
1953} | All E.R. 265; 117 J.P. 88; there it was held that a 
similar cycle, fitted with an engine which was connected-up, 
was a motor vehicle, although at all material times the engine 
had never been started up and was not running G.S.W 


ADDITIONS TO COMMISSIONS 


DEVON COUNTY 
Sir Patrick Francis Branigan, Sea Lawn, Seaton 


WILTS. COUNTY 

Arthur James Carey Adams, 26, Brynards Hill, Wootton Bassett 

Dr. Denis John Trescot Brinkworth, Stonedge, High Street, Wootton 
Bassett 

Ralph ¢ ary 

James Nicholas Combes 

Lt.-Col Scrope Arthur 
Hindon 

Brigadier 
Cricklade 


Whisticy Farm, Potterne 
The Old Manor 
Francis Sutherland 


Bishops Cannings 
Egerton, Pertwood, 


Thomas Kilminster Merrett, Brook Farm, The Leigh, 
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ODDMENTS FROM THE “J.P.” 


By Tue REV. W. J. BOLT, B.A., LL.M. 


Around 1890, the journal passed through a revolution which 
was much more than a change of topic. It was not merely 
that the editors had to provide an information bureau for a 
new class of reader, the local government official, or reduce 
the amount of copy which was directed at the magistrate; a 
far deeper change than that was in progress 

Legislation was widening the circle from which the bench 
was to be recruited. The abolition of property qualifications 
effected a great alteration of personnel; and magistrates were 
no longer gentry, of private means and ample leisure, who 
could devote a whole day to a religious perusal of their beloved 
weekly. Their news needed to be more concise, and relevant to 
their calling. 

This transition accounts for the disappearance of the mis- 
cellaneous features which make earlier volumes such a treasury 
of oddments. Today, the “J.P.” is slick and technical, and 
preoccupied with a limited range of themes Nineteenth- 
century subscribers had much more time to spend upon it; and, 
from the influential position they occupied in their own com- 
munities, felt it a duty to be aware of a vaster landscape than 
most readers would watch today 


One need not go through the first 50 volumes with a fine 
tooth-comb to find a great abundance of oddments both enter- 
taining and horrifying. The odd corners are full of incidents 
that could not happen today, and, even if they could, it can 
be safely affirmed that “ J.P." would not publish them. One 
need not search for them; as one turns the old pages, bizarre 
headlines leap up and stun the eye. Here, I am gathering a 
few from the early decades 


In 1838, the nation’s conscience was startled by allegations in 
The Times of shocking maladministration in the workhouse at 
Hartismere, in Suffolk. One of the poor law commissioners 
was deputed to investigate the many specific charges which had 
been made, and the “J.P.” published his report in full. I 
select only one, for the evocative picture it presents of work- 
house life (p. 459) 


This count alleged that the dietary was so low that a boy 
ate a mouse, out of sheer hunger. “I took the following 
depositions. Samuel Sage, aged 78, says, ‘that he has been 
two years in the workhouse. He set a basin and caught a 
mouse, and the boy Quentin killed it and roasted it. I heard 
that he and the other boys ate it. If they did, it was from a 
frolic, for they could not have done it from hunger or want 
of victuals, because the children have plenty and more than 
a great many can cat. My own two boys are in the work- 
house, and they have plenty The people are all taken well 
care of, and they are contented and happy.’ The boy, George 
Quentin, says, “ Mr. Sage brought the mouse down, and I and 
William Fish and some other boys played with it in the yard, 
and at last killed it. John Catterwell, an old soldier, who acts 
as schoolmaster to superintend the boys, and who had been a 
soldier, said it was very good to eat, and it occurred to me 
that we would roast it which we did, and about a dozen of 
the boys tasted it. All of which was done in a frolic and not 
from want of food. It was just after breakfast, and if any person 
has said that we did it from want of food, it is false.” William 
Fish states, *‘ that he recollects the mouse being caught by the 
man Sage and given to the boy Quentin. The boys played 
with the mouse for some time, and at last Quentin killed it 
We were told by the schoolmaster that he had in his travels 


seen mice eaten, and that they were good. It was therefore 
agreed that we would roast it, which we did, and about a dozen 
boys, including Quentin and myself, partook of it, but it was 
done in a frolic and not from want of food. And if any person 
has said that it was eaten because we were hungry, it was false. 
The schoolmaster, John Cztterwell, had been an old soldier.’ ” 


And so on, and so on. I cannot escape the impression that 
all the evidence the commissioner heard was given under duress 
from the authorities. The witnesses seem to have been drilled 
into memorizing certain fixed phrases, and their statements lack 
spontaneity. 

A less sordid item stands out at 1841, p. 223. “ Dog Carts 
Bill. Brought in by Mr. East and Sir Robert Inglis, and 
intituled A Bill to Prohibit the Use of Dogs as Beasts of 
Draught or Burden to abolish Dog Carts from the Ist 
January, 1842.” 


There is an arresting caption at 1841, p. 251. “ Window Tax 
on Hospitals.” A correspondent is writing, “ Gentlemen, You 
have been kind enough to advert to this subject several times, 
and, as the Return of Window Duty moved for by Captain 
Pechell is now printed (No. 198, price 2d.) I hope you will 
again call the attention of your readers to it. The whole of 
the tax amounts annually to £1,221 7s. 2d., but that paid for 
hospitals in the country, maintained by voluntary contributions 
(of course excluding those in London and Middlesex) does 
not amount to £60 a year. The duty under the Acts of Parlia- 
ment (43 Geo. 3, 55, sched. 5, 4 Geo. 4, 11, 6 Geo. 4, 71) 
should be charged upon and paid by the officers and servants 
respectively, but it is usually charged upon the governors, and, 
I fear, paid by them out of the charity funds. The officers and 
servants and rooms (when specified as they should be) vary in 
every hospital, the application is great, and the trouble given 
is vexatious. Surely this tax on hospitals in the country main- 
tained by voluntary contributions should be repealed altogether ; 
and the duty on other hospitals, if not repealed, should be 
reformed. An Old Subscriber.” Appended is a list of the 
provincial cities which, according to the return, yielded the 
largest revenue from the tax: Liverpool £22,511 Ss. 6d.; Bath, 
£18,856 lls. Od.; Manchester, £14,983 Os. 10d.: Bristol, 
£12,346 3s. Id.; Brighton, £11,823 16s. 2d.; Birmingham, 
£7,905 9s. 2d.; Plymouth, £7,242 14s. 4d. and Leeds, 
£5,602 15s. 8d. 


In 1853 at p. 810, an old type of provident society is denounced 


as an incentive to crime. “ Burial Clubs. On Thursday, 
December 8th, the grand jury at the Liverpool Assizes, of whom 
Mr. W. Brown, M.P., for South Lancashire was foreman, made 
the following important presentment to Baron Alderson. * The 
presentment of the grand jury at the Liverpool special com- 
mission, 1853. The grand jury are unwilling to separate without 
recording their unanimous opinion that the interference of the 
legislature is imperatively called for to put a stop to the present 
system of money payments by burial societies. From the cases 
brought before them at the present assizes, as well as from past 
experience, the grand jury have no doubt that the system operates 
as a direct incentive to murder, and that many of their fellow 
beings are, year after year, hurried into eternity by those most 
closely united to them by the ties of nature and of blood, if 
not of affection, for the sake of a few pounds to which, by the 
rules of the society as at present constituted, the survivors are 
entitled. The continuance of such a state of things is too fearful 
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to contemplate; and, as a simple remedy suggests itself without 
impairing the usefulness of sick and benefit societies, the scope 
and object of which are admitted to be both humane and 
beneficial, the grand jury would respectfully but earnestly request 
that the attention of the proper authorities be at once directed 
to this painful object. The misdirection of these funds, the 
alarming increase of crimes of violence, accompanied by the 
barbarous use of the knife, the lamentable prevalence of strikes 
among the working classes, arising from the ill-understood 
relations of workpeople and their employers, and leading 
inevitably to breaches of the peace and other calamitous results, 
have forcibly impressed upon the grand jury, the great import- 
ance of extending the means of education to all classes of the 
community.” His Lordship, on receiving the presentment, said 
the gentlemen of the grand jury had done a great service to 
society by the course they had taken. He would take care 
that the document was laid before the Home Secretary.” 


An item in 1855 at p. 233, “ Public Petitions * throws light 
on the grievances which were agitating public opinion at the 
time. “* The 22nd report issued on Monday last, includes 17 
petitions for the abolition of church rates, signed by 860 
persons, 68 against opening places of amusement on Sundays 
(signed by 12,125), a petition from the Cork (county and city) 
Protestant Association, for the discouragement of the Roman 
Catholic religion; 136 petitions in favour of the Newspaper 
Postage and Stamp Duties Bill (signed by 10,718), 37 petitions 
in favour of the same Bill (signed by 839), five for an alteration 
of the Newspaper Stamp Duties Bill (signed by 68), two for 
alteration of the law affecting newspapers and the abolition of 
the stamped newspapers and security system (signed by 80), 
129 for an alteration of the duty on stage carriages (signed by 
584), five petitions for an alteration of the law of Border 
marriages in Scotland (signed by 44), 43 petitions against the 
distillation of alcohol from grain (signed by 13,208), 36 petitions 
for prohibiting the sale of intoxicating drinks (signed by 716), 
104 petitions to prohibit their sale on Sundays (signed by 
22,338), 29 for the restoration of Poland (signed by 5,530), 
a petition from 55 inhabitants of Liskeard for peace with Russia 
on moderate terms.” 


The report is continued at p. 283. “From St. Mary's 
College, Winchester, against any alteration of the Act of 
Uniformity, 262 for the abolition of church rates (signed by 
21,840), 23 against the Marriage Law Amendment Bill (signed 
by 797), three in favour of the Bill (signed by 65), 55 for the 
repeal of the Maynooth College Act (signed by 4,579), 153 in 
favour, six petitions for the vigorous prosecution of the war 
against Russia (signed by 1,339), the archdeacon and rural 
deans of Hereford petition for an immediate settlement of the 
church rates question, consistent with the due maintenance of 
the fabrics of the establishment; the deacons’ court of Free 
St. Leonard’s church, Perth, pray that in any treaty of peace 
with Russia, provision be made for securing entire freedom of 
religious opinion and the free exercise of religious worship 
throughout all the countries embraced by such treaty.” 


The report of a Children’s Employment Commission, which 


runs through the 1866 volume, contains startling titbits of 
information. We may notice, at p. 555, that the regular working 
week of a boy of 14, ran to 92 hours 


In 1868 Parliament, without the support of public opinion, 
passed an Act which abolished public executions. The measure 
was examined at p. 530 (“ Private Executions!) in one of the 
outstanding editorials in the journal's history Much of it 
deserves to be reproduced 


“One of the evils incident to public executions was the 
reaction on public morals caused by the indiscriminate mixture 
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of the lowest classes under abnormal circumstances, and stimu- 
lated by the excitement of so unusual a spectacle. The * before 
and after * was peculiarly revolting. The spectacle was intended 
to tell most weightily on the criminal classes, that is, the classes 
which furnished easy material for the jails and houses of 
correction; and, true enough, these classes responded to the 
demand, and collected in great numbers. They came forth in 
all their strength to see and be seen. But there was always a 
long interval to wait before the climax, and it was during these 
periods that the vices of the crowds developed with tropical 
Profanity, blasphemy, cursing, swearing, obscenity, 


vigour. 
A few 


hocussing, thieving and fighting formed their course 
respectable persons whom curiosity drew to the spot, and who 
were generally fitly punished by the loss of their pocket money 
or the breaking of a rib found themselves in a minor pande- 
monium where vice triumphed over all the lessons of the law 
Instead of softening the mind and superinducing reflection, the 
incidents had the contrary effect: the good were made bad, 
and the bad worse. The young were corrupted, and the old 
confirmed in their vices. On striking the balance, it was judged 
by many observers that the public execution of a criminal was 
a failure in producing any moral effect on the crowd who 
witnessed it At last the thought occurred of stripping 
the spectacle of its evil associations and retaining only its 
wholesome effect. The public had been prepared for following 
this course by vivid pictures of the immense mischief and 
the legislature has at last been won over. The first private 
execution is reported to have taken place at Maidstone 


To guard against any abuse that may creep into the practice 
on these occasions, as well as to give greater solemnity to the 
same, and to make known without the prison walls the fact 
that such execution is taking place, the Home Secretary ts to 
make rules and regulations which he is to lay before Parlia- 
ment. From the report of what took place at Maidstone a 
few days ago, the only conspicuous incident by way of giving 
solemnity to the occasion was the hoisting of a black flag over 
the prison walls. And it has been suggested that the bells of 
the town should also be tolled so as to arrest public attention 
to what is going on. 


“* We believe that this somewhat abnormal rage for sightsecing 
is not so fashionable in modern days as it was a century ago. 
George Selwyn seems to have had this passion, and James 
Boswell, the celebrated biographer, was also inoculated with it 
He was once indulged with a seat in a mourning coach to 
Tyburn, in company with a condemned murderer and the hang- 
man, and no doubt improved the occasion with much lugubrious 
converse. He mentions in his life of Dr. Johnson having just 
come from a shocking sight of 15 men hanged at Newgate 
It is also said the Recorder of Bath had the same mania in a 
more virulent form and would cheerfully spend the night 
preceding an execution in the street, in company with the most 
turbulent thieves and murderers, not displeased at the licentious 
conversation which surrounded him incognito. Fortunately, all 
that now has changed, and modern manners have improved.” 


The contemporary Recorder of Bath appears to have con- 
sidered this reference ambiguous; and in the following issue 
(p. 547), the editor returned to the subject 


“ Private Executions. In our leading article of last week, 
alluding to the prevailing fashions of persons of distinction at 
the end of last century going to witness public cxecutions, we 
referred to a Recorder of Bath as partaking of the mania, 
The present Recorder of Bath has suggested that the instance 
given may be misapprehended and applied to him personally 
We have the greatest pleasure in correcting any such misappre- 
hension, and sincerely regret that in selecting a representative 
name to denote the habits of a former period, we should have 
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inadvertently used the official name now held by a gentleman 
who, from his valuable writings is universally known and 
respected, and who is conspicuous for the very reverse of what 
is imputed to his predecessor. Our sense of what is due to a 
gentleman of the highest character and attainments privately 
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and professionally, leads us to take the earliest opportunity of 
preventing any erroneous impression that may be caused by a 


somewhat incautious allusion.” 


(To be continued.) 


WEEKLY NOTES OF CASES 


COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL 
(Before Lord Goddard, C.J., Devlin and Donovan, JJ.) 
R. v. GREYHOUND RACING ASSOCIATION, LTD 
June 20, 1955 

Betting—Track with totalisator— Exclusion of bookmaker—Three rings 

Permission to enter one ring only—Space to be available for book- 

maker conveniently carrying on bookmaking—Extent of obliga- 

tion on occupiers of track-—Betting and Lotteries Act, 1934 (24 

and 25 Geo. §, c. 58), s. 11 (2) (a) (b) 

APPEAL against convictions 
The appellants, who were the occupiers of the Harringay Dog 

Racing Track, were convicted at Middlesex quarter sessions of 
excluding one Gershon, a bookmaker, from the track by reason 
only that he proposed to carry on bookmaking there, contrary to 
s. 11 (2) (@) of the Betting and Lotteries Act, 1934, and of failing to 
secure that a space was available on the track, while a totalisator was 
being operated, where bookmakers could conveniently carry on book- 
making in connexion with dog races, contrary to s. 11 (2) (4) of the 
Act, and were fined and ordered to pay costs. At the track there were 
three enclosures for spectators, known as the Big Ring, the Middle 
Ring, and the Small Ring. These adjectives described the price charged 
for admission to, and not the area of, cach ring, the price for admission 
to the Big Ring, the most expensive of the three, being 8s. 6d. At 
the material time bookmakers were admitted to all three rings, and 
the rings were spaces where bookmaking could conveniently be 


LAW AND PENALTIES 
OTHER 


AN UNUSUAL CHARGE UNDER THE 
FACTORIES ACTS 
A limited company, the occupiers of a factory at Boreham Wood, 
pleaded guilty at Barnet magistrates’ court last month to a charge 
of having contravened s. 18 of the Factories Act, 1937, in that a pit 
in the calorifier house at the factory of which the edge was less than 
3 ft. above the adjoining ground and which contained scalding 
liquid was not either securely covered or securely fenced to at least 
that height 
For the prosecution, it was stated that on a day in March last, 
a group of employees at the factory were having a snowball fight 
and during the course of the fight a girl fell into the pit and died 
from burns. The pit was covered only by a thin metal sheet which 
afforded no more protection than a piece of cardboard. 
The company was fined £25 and ordered to pay £2 10, 


COMMENT 

Section 18 (1) of the Act provides that fixed vessels, structures, 
sumps or pits containing scalding, corrosive or poisonous liquid, are 
either to be securely covered or securely fenced to a height of at least 
3 ft. where the edge of the vessel, ctc., is less than 3 /7. above the 
adjoining ground. Where it is impracticable to take this step all 
practicable steps are to be taken by covering, fencing or other 
means to prevent any person falling into the vessel, etc 

It will be recalled that it has been decided that the test of whether 
machinery is “ securely fenced ™ is whether it is so fenced as to give 
security from such dangers as might reasonably be expected, and 
“ secure fencing “ must be fool-proof 

It will be recalled that by s. 133 of the Act it is enacted that if any 
person is killed in consequence of the occupier of a factory having 
contravened any provision of the Act the maximum penalty which 
may be inflicted by the court is a fine of £100, the whole of which 
may, if the Minister of Labour concurs, be applied for the benefit 
of the deceased's family 

(The writer is indebted to Mr 
justices, for information in regard to this case.) 


costs. 


Walter Wright, clerk to the Barnet 
R.L.H. 


carried on. In the Big Ring, where bets were normally in larger sums 
than in the other two rings, only three bookmakers were allowed to 
operate by the appellants, who took the view that that number was 
sufficient. Gershon applied to be allowed to make a book in the 
Big Ring, but his application was refused by the appellants. They 
offered to put him on a waiting list without, however, giving him any 
priority for a vacancy, and expressly offered him admission to the 
Small Ring. On January 14, 1955, he presented himself, complete 
with equipment, for admission to the Big Ring, and was refused. 
He then instituted a private prosecution against the appellants. 

Held, that the convictions must be quashed as (i) there had been 
no exclusion of the appellant from the track within the meaning of 
s. 11 (2) (a); (ii) the appellants had made space available where 
bookmakers could conveniently carry on bookmaking, viz., the 
three rings, and, in so doing, had discharged their obligations under 
s. 11 (2) (4). They were not under the further obligation of considering 
the numbers of the public who wished to bet in a particular ring in 
relation to the number of bookmakers required to accommodate 
them, nor to afford to a particular bookmaker the right to make 
his book in a particular place on the track provided that there was 
room there. 

Counsel: Paull, Q.C., and J. M. G. Griffiths-Jones for the appellants: 
Platts-Mills and Gavin Freeman for the respondent 

Solicitors: Herbert Smith & Co.; Gouldens. 

(Reported by T. R. Fitzwalter Butler, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.) 


IN MAGISTERIAL AND 
COURTS 


No. 54. 
AIR GUN PELLETS SOLD TO A BOY UNDER 17 

A shop proprietor was the defendant in a case heard recently at 
Eastbourne magistrates’ court when he was charged with selling 200 
lead pellets to AB, a person whom he knew or had reasonable ground 
for believing to be under the age of 17 years contrary to s. 19 of the 
Firearms Act, 1937. 

Defendant, who did not appear, wrote to the court stating that 
he did not usually deal with the department of his shop which sold 
air gun pellets, but he had done so on the occasion in question as 
both his assistants were out. Defendant stated he had a notice up 
in the shop stating that air guns could not be sold to persons under 
17, and he had now added a second notice regarding the sale of 
pellets. 

Defendant was fined £5 and an order was made for the destruction 
of the pellets. 

COMMENT 


It is not entirely easy to follow precisely the statutory provisions 
governing the sale of ammunition because the definition varies in 
different parts of the Act of 1937. 

By s. 19 of the Act no person is to sell any firearm or ammunition 
to any person whom he knows or has reasonable ground for believing 
to be under the age of 17 years. By subs. (4) of the section an offender 
is liable to three months’ imprisonment and a fine of £20. The onus 
of proving that the defendant knew or had reason to believe that 
the purchaser was under the age of 17 rests on the prosecution. 

“ Ammunition™ is defined in s. 32 of the Act as meaning 
ammunition for any firearm as thereinafter defined, and prohibited 
ammunition. By the same section “firearm” means any lethal 
barrelled weapon of any description and includes any prohibited 
weapon whether a lethal weapon or not. “ Prohibited ammunition ” 
and “ prohibited weapon” are defined in s. 17 of the Act where 
“ prohibited weapon” is stated to include automatic firearms and 
any weapon of whatever description designed for the discharge of 
any noxious liquid, gas or other thing. “ Prohibited ammunition ” 
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is ammunition designed or adapted to contain any such noxious 
thing. 
(The writer is indebted to Mr. H. Odell, clerk to the Eastbourne 
justices, for information in regard to this case.) 
R.L.H. 


No. 55. 
A DIABETIC CONVICTED OF DRIVING UNDER 
THE INFLUENCE OF A DRUG 

A 64 year old motorist was represented by Mr. Norman Skelhorn, 
Q.C., when he appeared recently before the Bristol justices to answer 
charges of driving a vehicle while under the influence of drink or a 
drug contrary to s. 15 of the Road Traffic Act, 1930, and of driving 
without due care and attention contrary to s. 12 of the Act. 

For the prosecution, evidence was given that defendant failed to 
stop at the traffic lights at a junction of roads when they were against 
him and collided with the rear wheel of a cyclist who was knocked 
from his machine. Defendant's car carried on and eventually stopped 
about 100 yds. further on. The cyclist spoke to the defendant and 
then went to telephone to the police but when he returned the car 
had gone. 

Defendant was later seen driving the car on another road and was 
followed by a police car. When defendant reached traffic lights at a 
junction of roads they were against him; he stopped but carried on 
before the lights changed to green. A police sergeant, the driver 
of the patrol car, said that defendant appeared to have difficulty in 
handling the vehicle. 

Defendant in evidence said that he had been a diabetic for about 
eight years and every day he gave himself an insulin injection. The 
dose had recently been increased from 18 units to 24. On the day 
in question he had an injection at about 9 a.m. before leaving Bourne- 
mouth for Bristol and, for the first time since his dose had been 
increased, he went without lunch. He had not been well the previous 
day, suffering from a stomach chill, and he had not got over this at 
the time of the incidents complained of. 

Dr. Winifred Brinkman, who it was stated had been engaged on 
work in connexion with diabetes since 1929, said that the dose of 
insulin should be balanced by the food taken. She added that if 
there was an overdose of insulin it was very possible that the patient 
would suffer subsequently from a blackout. 

The chairman, stating that the bench found the accused Guilty of 
driving under the influence of the drug insulin, and also of driving 
without due care and attention, imposed fines of £5 on each charge 
and ordered payment of £3 17s. costs. No order of disqualification 
was made. 

COMMENT 

Mr. H. G. Crudge, LL.B., the recently appointed clerk to the 
Bristol justices, to whom the writer is greatly indebted for this report, 
states that it was submitted for the defendant that the term “ drug ” 
in s. 15 of the Act was not intended to include such a substance as 
insulin, which the defendant was taking regularly and properly in 
accordance with medical advice. The justices rejected this submission 
and, as stated above, expressly found that the defendant's condition 
was due to the taking of insulin aggravated by the fact that on the 
day in question he had not taken sufficient food to balance the insulin 
he had taken. 

There can surely be little doubt that, although there is no definition 
in the Act of the term “ drug ™ the court reached the correct conclusion 
in this case and the fact that they recognized the unfortunate circum- 
stances under which the defendant had brought himself within the 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF SWANSEA 
CHIEF CONSTABLE’S REPORT FOR 1954 

There were on December 31, 1954, only 20 vacancies, nine fewer 
then a year before. The actual strength was 234. It is noted that 
despite better pay conditions, announced in January, 1954, “ there 
was a fairly high number of voluntary resignations during the latter 
months of the year,” all from physically fit young men whom the 
chief constable was reluctant to lose. He thinks that many men who 
are leaving the police service are “ overlooking the advantages of a 
police career, namely security and pensions right.” 

The number of crimes known to police was 1,406, 309 less than 
in 1953, but 221 in excess of the 1939 figure. It is reported that 
mobile police teams have operated at varying times and have given 
considerable help in the prevention and detection of crime, and that 
there is in operation a new system of duties for detective officers, 
many of whom now work in the districts where they live and make 
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ambit of the law, is made apparent by the very modest penalties the 
court imposed. 

At a time when there is a widespread call to render it obligatory 
upon courts to disqualify in all cases where convictions are recorded 
under s. 15, it is submitted that this case shows the disadvantage of 
adopting such a policy. 

In passing it is perhaps noteworthy that the charge of driving while 
under the influence of drink or a drug has expressly been held to be 
good. In many similar cases the court has held that a charge alleging 
alternatives is bad for duplicity but in Thompson v. Knights (1947) 
111 J.P. 43, Lord Goddard, C.J., in delivering the leading judgment 
in a case in which an appellant, charged in a manner similar to the 
defendant in the case reported above, had appealed solely on the 
ground that the charge was bad for duplicity or uncertainty, ruled 
emphatically to the contrary and was supported by the other members 
of the court. 

R.L.H. 


PENALTIES 
Dartford—June, 1955. (1) Driving while disqualified (2) No 
insurance. (1) Six months’ imprisonment. (2) Three months 
imprisonment (concurrent), disqualified from driving for five 
years. 
Ashford—June, Driving while disqualified (2) No 
imprisonment. (2) Three months’ 
from driving for 10 
Defendant had previous 


1955 (1) 
insurance. (1) Six months’ 
imprisonment (concurrent), disqualified 
years. Same defendant in both cases 
convictions. 

Liverpool Assizes—June, 1955. Personation. Fined £20. Defendant, 
a dock labourer, recorded his own vote in the municipal elections 
and later returned and asked for another voting paper in the 
name of his son. Defendant automatically disqualified from 
voting for the next five years. 


Middlesex Sessions—June, 1955. Indecent assault. Three charges 
Fined £20 on the first charge. Placed on probation for three 
years on remaining charges and required to attend for treatment 
Defendant a 52 year old engine driver assaulted two of the youths, 
aged 16 and 17, when as apprentice firemen they were with him 
in the cab of his locomotive 


Nottingham—June, 1955. (1) Failing to post sentries at both ends 
of the danger zone at a colliery. (2) Failing to ensure that every- 
one had taken shelter before exploding a charge. Fined a total 
of £5. Because of defendant's failure to take proper precautions 
a man rode through the danger zone on a conveyer belt and 
was injured. 


Oban Sheriff Court—June, 1955. Being found in possession of a 
salmon in circumstances which afforded reasonable grounds for 
suspecting that it had been poached. Fined £8. Defendant's 
car was stopped in the early hours of the morning and when 
searched a salmon weighing 174 /+. was found wrapped in a 
plastic cover inside a suitcase. 


Colwyn Bay—June, 1955. Being in possession of an offensive weapon 
in a public place. Fined £5 to pay £8 Ils. 4d. costs. Defendant, 
aged 17, when chased by some youths produced an open razor 


Houghton—June, 1955. Using buses without Road Fund licences 
(six charges), using buses without Public Service Vehicles licences 
(four charges). Fined a total of £20 and to pay £11 costs 


INFORMATION 


the minimum number of visits to the central station or 
headquarters. One prevalent form of crime is that of stealing from 
unattended motor vehicles, and prevention of this is made more 
difficult by the carelessness of drivers who fail to lock car doors and 
windows 

The chief constable expresses an opinion, which may be held by 
other people, that in these days of full employment one is tempted 
to ask whether modern methods of dealing with criminals are not too 
sympathetic. He points out that whilst it is quite right to ensure 
that the criminal receives justice, it is equally right that the public be 
justly protected. 

Of all house and shopbreaking offences detected during the year 
66 per cent. were committed by juveniles, a rather alarming increase 
on the 1953 percentage of 35. That for 1952 was still lower at 26 
The report notes an increase in the proportion of cases where juvenile 
offenders have been previously convicted, and puts forward the theory 
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that this may indicate that while there may be a certain hard core 
of determined juvenile offenders, fewer new offenders are drifting into 
crime than was the case a few years ago. It is added that affectionate 
and well-balanced home influences can do more to retrieve juvenile 
offenders than any degree of outside intervention, but that, in the bustle 
of modern life parents sometimes tend to find their responsibilities 
irksome, and that the very prosperity of present days may sometimes 
deprive a juvenile of the family background and home discipline he 
requires. it is thought that although its cannot yet be fully 
assessed the local attendance centre has in pressed those charge 
that it has a definite reformative effect or We 
have seen this opinion expressed in other chief constables’ reports 

There were 13 charges of driving, or being in charge of, vehicles 
whilst under the influence of drink, five more than in 1953. By a 
strange comcidence the two who clected to be tried at quarter sessions 
were acquitted and the |! who were tried summar were convicted 

The total number prosecuted for non-indictable offences was 1,906, 
138 less than in 1953. Seven hundred and 706 were 
‘traffic offenders.” Five hundred and cighty-six ple were 
cautioned for traffic offences. The chief constable expresses gratitude 
to the responsible authorities for their acceptance of a scheme 
designed to improve traffic conditions the town ce Far too 
much indiscriminate parking by motorists presenica an acute 
problem, and a great deal of police time been occupied in 
conmsequcnee 

The total number of pren 
289, but this includes 16 
There are 52 registered clubs The number of persons | 
against for drunkenness during 1954, was 217, 84 less thar 
Although there were four prosecutions nsees as 
resulied in conviction 
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INSTITUTE OF MUNICIPAL TREASURERS AND 
ACCOUNTANTS ANNUAL CONFERENCEH 

The 70th annual conference of the Institute of Municipa isurers 
Accountants was held at Folkestone from June 15-17 d was 
attended by some 1,350 representati from local and public 
authorities. The chair was taken by the president, Mr. T. L. Poynton, 
borough treasurer, Blackpool, and at the conclusion of the c erence 
the new president, Mr. T. R. Johnson, cit rer, Bristol, was 
invested. The new vice-president is Mr. E. Sinnott, chief ac ntant, 
South Electricity Board 

The conference was addressed by the Rt. Hon. R. A. But 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who mentioned that the last Chancellor 
who attended such a conference was Sir John Anderson (now Lord 
Waverley) 10 years ago. Mr. Butler paid a tribute to the Institute 
and the work which it does. He said this Parliament will be involved 
particularly with local government affairs and he hoped would 
formulate a measure of local government reform on the lines agreed 
by the local authorities’ associations This was a matter which all 
governments had hesitated to tackle. Then there was rating revaluation 
which had been avoided by many governments and there 


and 
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would be 
a review of the whole relationship of local government and Exchequer 
finance. Eight measures were proposed which were closely concerned 
with local authorities. He said he did not believe there was a conflict 
between central and local government—they are both part of the 
same machinery of government necessary to other 
Turning to the financing of local government, Mr. Butler said the 
public did not realize the extent of the grants from the Exchequer, 
which amount to about £500 million a year These grants flow often 
from local government Taxes and rates are part of the 
load of public expenditure generally He stressed, therefore, the 
necessity for cconomy in local expenditure, and asked the stitute 
to act as a watch dog fighting for the citizens both as taxp rs and 
ratepayers. The growth of public expenditure was a most actable 
problem. He did not foresee at the time he introduced the Education 
Bill the rise in the number of school children: nor did he foresee 
the eff wide-spread building: nor the exter » of cities 
There the would be sosed by 
age pensions in 20 to ce would be three 
persons in work to look the 
improvements there had been in services 
and hoped these would be maintained 
the trimmings, including the “ beau 
education departments ~ should be 
wes that some of the 
architects were missed by 
five years the burden 
increase by £100 million the 
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there is a first programme of hospital building. He was sure that 
in many directions there was scope for local authorities to get better 
value for money and he said the Treasury would always be happy 
to advise any local authority which sought their advice on the 
possibility of achieving economy in their administration 


Presidential address 

The president, in his opening address, scrutinized the defects and 
the merits of local rates and contended that they are a good tax 
from the point of view of the ratepayers. On the question as to 
whether they are a good form of taxation from the point of view 
of the loca! authority he showed that they are not expensive to collect 

amounting to under two per cent. of the revenue He 
then examined in some detail the taxation policy of countries over- 
seas, including Australia and Canada, and suggested that from the 
point of view of stability the British method was best. Dealing with 
the general rise of rates he mentioned that the average rate in the 
£ was 13s. Id., in 1938-39, and 22s. 2d. in 1954-55. He thought it 
unfortunate that the rate liability usually considered in 
terms of the poundage only. Yet if the constancy of rateable values, 
the fall in the value of money and the increase in personal incomes 
were taken into account the rea! burden of rates had fallen since 
1938. If aggregate rate levy had risen 1938-39 at the same 
rate as personal incomes, local authorities would have had at their 
disposal in 1953-54 additional annual rate income of some £120 
million, an increase of 30 per cent. In conclusion, he expressed the 
belief that any system of local government on the British method 
must be financed by some form of taxation similar 
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The Welfare State and local authorities 

This was the subject of an exhaustive paper by Sir George Schuster, 
K.C.S.1L., K.C.M.G., C.B.E., M.C., director of the Westminster Bank, 
chairman of the Oxford regional hospital board and a member 
of the Oxfordshire county council In his introductory remarks 
to his printed paper he said he was a very great believer in the British 
people, but he felt the most testing period lay ahead. He did not 
think the social measures started under the Welfare State showed 
any signs of demoralizing the country and did not regard the possible 
reactions of what he called “ Welfare State policy™ with any 
pessimism. On the cost of the social services, he suggested that the 
fact that local authorities have raised substantial revenues by taxes 
does not automatically ensure that they are exercising economy or are 
efficient 

The first part of his paper dealt with his views on the implications 
of “ Weifare State policy.” He regarded this policy as meaning 
much more than generous provision for the social services but as 
including the idea of maintaining an adequate and rising standard 
of life and full employment. He then urged the need of efficiency 
in the work of government departments—central and local; flexi- 
bility—the will and ability to adapt methods to changing conditions; 
and co-operative co-ordination of the national effort. 

In the second part of his paper he endeavoured to show whether 
the “ Welfare State policy ™ is right and pointed out the need to 
compare what was happening since 1945 with the experience in the 
years which followed the first World War. He then dealt with the 
record of employment and unemployment; the course of commodity 
prices and the influence of world conditions. On the requirement of 
efficiency, he said that local authorities should be just as much con- 
cerned as industrial organizations with developing good methods of 
management, and that there can be considerable value for them in 
studying the best practice and experience in the field of industry. 
He thought one obstacle was created by the structure of local govern- 
ment, with its committee system and strong departmental loyalties, 
which tend to make the task of introducing modern techniques 
affecting a number of departments a difficult one. He did not, there- 
fore, regard it as practicable to suggest the adoption of any form 
of general management or centralization of services, such as has 
been adopted in Eire or in a number of cities in the United States. 
But he urged that there can be great value in exchange of ideas 
between local government and industry, and that local governments 
should consider how they can effectively keep themselves informed 
of all the lessons which are being learned in industry about the best 
methods of management. He believed it would be of value for local 
authorities generally to arrange a special! link with the British Institute 
of Management, and was sure that nothing could be more disastrous 
in the conditions of modern times than the attitude “ we have nothing 
to learn.” He then passed to a consideration of the quality of the 
individuals who make up the working force of local government and 
ure the conditions and opportunities offered by a career in 
as to attract men and 
a matter which 
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local government service continuing to be suc 
women of the nght quality’? He thought 
should be discussed 

In considering decentralization as a safeguard against central 
tyranny he urged that right down to the parish council there should 
be a state of affairs in which the general body of citizens take an 
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interest in the activities of government agencies at all levels. He did 
not disagree with the view that local authorities with elected councils 
should exercise functions in a way which distinguishes them from being 
mere agents of the central government. But he saw real danger in 
recent trends towards spreading central party political divisions into 
the field of local government and using the central party political 
machines in local authority elections. He believed that this might 
prove a real danger to the best development of a democratic way 
of life—a conception which is different from that of a mere system 
of political democracy. The functions of local authorities are quite 
different to those of central government and the issues on which 
elections to local councils should properly be contested may be 
quite different from those which divide the main political parties. 
The task of local authorities is essentially to do an administrative 
job well rather than to frame national policies. Members of local 
councils should, in his opinion, be chosen for their ability, experience 
and interest rather than their political colour. They should be guided 
in what they do and say, not by loyalty to a party political machine, 
but by no other thought except to do the job as well as possible. 

On the suggestion that is sometimes made that members of 
hospital bodies should also be elected he argued that it is by no means 
true that they have no contact with local opinion. He did not agree 
that they should be popularly elected as in his view it would be 
fatal to have members who felt that they had been elected to 
“ represent special interests. It was desirable to have a proper 
balance of persons with different outlooks and experience. He 
thought it might be desirable that in each hospital management 
committee area there should be a council of local representatives 
which should have periodical meetings at which the working of the 
hospitals could be reviewed. 

Turning to the possibility of wider freedom to local authorities by 
an improvement in the methods for combining the maximum of 
effective central supervision with the minimum of hampering inter- 
ference he thought further examination was desirable. In conclusion, 
he agreed that the conception of a concerted national economic 
policy is right but can only succeed if there is a pervading spirit of 
willing co-operation between central and local authorities, between 
official and private social services agencies, between Government and 
private enterprise, between management and workers. 


The changing pattern of local government expenditure 

This was the subject of a paper by Mr. Gilbert Sugden, F.1.M.T.A.., 
borough treasurer, West Bromwich. He showed that over a period 
of 40 years gross annual rate fund expenditure has increased by some 
£800 million. In 1953-54 it was 751 per cent. greater than in 1913-14 
Yet over the same period rateable value increased only 61 per cent. 
There had been an enormous increase in Government grants which 
in 1913-14 totalled £22-5 million compared with £384-8 million in 
1952-1953. Although rate fund expenditure per head of population 
increased from £2 18s. 10d. in 1913-14 to £20 15s. 4d. in 1952-53, 
that is by over 600 per cent., rates per head increased only just over 
300 per cent.—from £1 19s. to £7 19s. 2d. He then gave a useful 
analysis of the constituent clements in the growth of expenditure 
Health services accounted for 17 per cent. of total rate fund expendi- 
ture in 1913 and in spite of the transfer of the hospitals to the State 
the percentage of expenditure is still about the same. Housing also 
carries a similar proportion of expenditure to the 1930's after a 
decline during the war years. Highways, on the other hand, show 
a considerable reduction in percentage expenditure as compared with 
the pre-war average which indicates the increased expenditure which 
will be necessary in future years. Police and justice have remained 
consistent in their relative importance as a factor in local expenditure. 
Capital expenditure has increased very considerably im recent years 
and on housing has exceeded education. About 70 per cent. of all 
capital expenditure in the period 1948-1953 was for housing purposes 

On the changes in the sources from which rate fund expenditure 
is met he showed that the taxpayer pays a larger proportion of the 
cost of local services than the ratepayer except in those areas where 
the local authorities do not receive Exchequer equalization grant 
In one county 82:5 per cent. of the net cost of local services in 1953-54 
was met by Government grants. As to the growing importance of 
grants for specific services as distinct from grants in aid of services 
generally, he pointed out that in 1938-39, 22-8 per cent. of rate fund 
expenditure was financed by direct grants compared with 12:7 per 
cent. by non-specific grants. In 1952-53 the corresponding figures 
were 35-4 per cent. and 6°6 per cent. Out of a total of £1394 million 
paid in Government grants to local authorities in 1938-39, 643 per 
cent, were specific grants and 35-7 per cent. non-specific grants. In 
1952-53, out of a corresponding total of £384-5 million, specific grants 
amounted to 84:3 per cent. and non-specific 15-7 per cent. This seems 
te indicate that the Government uses specific grants to encourage 
the development of a particular service which they want developing 
It is in these grants that there is the greatest degree of control, with 
a tendency for local autonomy to decline. In conclusion, Mr. Sugden 
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suggested that in spite of the transfer of some important services 
to the State there still is plenty of interesting work both for the local 
authority members and the officer. 


EAST HAM PROBATION REPORT 

Justices who are not members of a probation committee or a case 
committee may nevertheless be keenly interested in probation, and 
anxious to know how the probation service works. Some probation 
committees, recognizing this, have taken steps to provide opportunities. 
In the 1954 report of the probation officers for the county borough 
of East Ham it is stated that during the year, at the instigation of 
the chairman of the probation committee, all the members of the 
bench were invited to “ sit-in” at various meetings of the probation 
committee in order to see for themselves how the probation service 
functions. The response to this invitation was exceptionally good 
and it was apparent from the interest taken in the proceedings by 
those invited that the experiment was most helpful and constructive. 

Remand home difficulties appear to have been solved satisfactorily 
4 local remand home for some of the boys was closed owing to 
declining numbers, and by reorganization all Essex cases can now 
be housed at Brentwood. Tribute is paid to the work of the superin- 
tendent and staff whose reports on the boys are of the greatest 
assistance 

In many reports we read of the increased use of probation at 
quarter sessions and Assizes. The East Ham report expresses its 
sauislaction that this is the case, adding that although this means 
a journey to Chelmsford that takes up considerable time, probation 
otheers welcome the opportunity of attendance 

East Ham has its problem of the so<alled “ Teddy boys.” Of 
them the report says: “ They little realize what a general nuisance 
they are and have no conception, or are quite heedless, of the derision 
nd contempt with which they are regarded by so many other people 
We find that they are generally of low mental capacity and usually 
the product of homes where no discipline is exercised They are 
mostly teenagers who ultimately derive benefit from their call-up to 

tional Service. The regular life and training they receive in the 

rvices is of great benefit to them and gives them the opportunity 
for readjustment of their sense of values, and we have noticed that 
after a short period in the services their attitude to life in general 
becomes much more sensible and stabilized.” 

Some improvement has taken place, it appears, in the readiness 
of parents to seek the help available and act on the advice given, 
in clinics and elsewhere, on behalf of disturbed and difficult children. 
The position is also rather better with regard to matrimonial problems. 
Couples are showing more readiness to solve their own problems 
rather than seek outside help, and even when these problems and 
disagreements become too much for them and they come for help, 
their main anxiety is not to obtain a separation order as was so 
common in the past, but to preserve the marriage, and needless 
to say no effort is spared on the part of the probation officers to 
help them achieve this purpose 


ROAD CASUALTIES.-MARCH AND APRIL, 1955 


Road casualties in Great Britain during April totalled 20,578 
They included 403 deaths, 4,860 serious injuries, and 15,315 slight 
injuries. These figures are provisional. Compared with April, 1954, 
they show increases of 56 in the number of deaths, 693 in the seriously 
injured, and 2,332 in the slightly injured, an overall increase of 3,081. 
Total casualtses during the first four months of this year were 67,096, 
compared with 60,880 for the same period of 1954 

Detailed figures for March are also issued today. These show that 
while total casualties were 16,503 compared with 15,969 in March, 
1954, the increase was confined to persons slightly injured. The 
total included 352 deaths and 3,753 seriously injured 

In March new motor vehicles registered for the first time totalled 
89,000. This was nearly twice as many as in March, 1953, and 16,000 
more than in March, 1954. In the first quarter of the year there were 
220,000 new motor vehicles registered compared with 174,000 in the 
same period of last year. 


APPROVED SCHOOL AFTER-CARE 

The Home Office in a memorandum issued last February on 
approved school after<are authorized the making of allowances, 
where necessary, to assist those who, while on licence or under super- 
vision, reside with parents or other relatives. It was emphasized 
that in these cases special care by managers is essential to ensure 
that assistance is justified in the interests of the child and that he 
or she derives benefit from the payment. This matter was considered 
recently by the children committee of the Association of Municipal 
Corporations which pointed out in its report to the council that 
local authorities cannot incur any expenditure on a child in care 
under s. | of the Children Act, 1948, placed with his parents, because 
of the difference between the statutory provisions relating to children 
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on licence or under supervision from approved schools and those 
relating to children in care and from the different responsibilities of 
approved school managers and local authorities under the Children 
Act. It is felt that, notwithstanding the function of the National 
Assistance Board in giving assistance for which a family may be 
eligible, an anomalous position is created, particularly where two 
children, one an “ approved school” and the other a “ fit person 
order™ child are both staying with their parents; and that the 
difference in the powers of the approved school managers and the 
local authority, to make payments to parents in the interests of the 
children is a matter needing consideration. The objects of both the 
local authority and the managers are the same, as both desire to 
create the opportunities and environment which will help socially to 
rehabilitate the children concerned. The association intend to bear 
this point in mind when the powers and duties of local authorities 
under the Children Act, 1948, are being reviewed 


THE WEEK IN PARLIAMENT 
From Our Lobby Correspondent 
DRUNK IN CHARGE 

When the Road Traffic Bill, which lapsed on the dissolution of 
the last Parliament, came up again for Second Reading in the 
Commons, Mr. Hugh Molson, Joint Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Transport, announced the Government's intention to 
introduce amendments dealing with drivers and drink 

He said that recent decisions by the courts had stated the law 
relating to being drunk in charge of a car in a way which had been 
generally regarded as unreasonable. There was the even more serious 
disadvantage that in many cases a person no longer fit to drive a 
car was encouraged to try to drive it home, instead of stopping still 
and sleeping until he had regained a more sober state 

The Government felt that that was an extremely unsatisfactory 
pesition and they would put down a new clause during the Com- 
mittee stage dealing with that difficult and complicated matter. They 
proposed to try and make a distinction between driving under the 
influence of drink and being drunk in charge of a vehick It was 
an extremely difficult matter, but it was of the utmost importance 
that it should be dealt with, both in order to ensure that tice was 


done and also because it had a direct bearing on road safety 
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Mr. Chuter Ede (South Shields) said 
automatic penalties in any circumstance 
getting convictions against people found to be under the 
of drink to such an extent as to be incapable of having proper 
of a vehicle was a speech that was made (not on the benc 
Lord Chief Justice. In that speech he had said that every si 
tion ought to be followed by imprisonment. Juries had 
their minds that if they found a man guilty of driving » 
the influence of drink, the chairman of quarter 
bound to send him to prison 

He went on to say that every case had to be 
The problem was when the magistrate had to impose 
Magistrates were often placed in a difficult position when fac 
a case which needed lenient treatment but they were compc 
matically to impose a serious penalty like disqualificati Magis- 
trates and juries were reluctant to convict when they t ght that 
the penalty went far beyond what the justice of the case re ed 

He did not feel that the increases in penalties in the Bill would 
of necessity have the effect that was hoped He thoug that the 
invention of a new crime of killing a person by a motor car was in 
itself a thing to be regretted. He would have thought that it was 
possible for the bench to see that a proper penalty was inf! i under 
the law relating to dangerous driving. He sincerely hoped that the 
Goversment would have second thoughts about that provision for 
making death caused by a motor car a separate offence 

Mr. Ede said that the way in which medical evidence in such cases 
was given in the courts only confused jurymen. No one wished to 
say that the mere fact that a man smelt of drink should be regarded 
as evidence of drunkenness. He did not believe in blood tests, because 
one man could take a quantity of alcohol which would make another 
man quite incapable and yet be reasonably under control. He asked 
the medical profession to face up to their heavy responsib in the 
matter 

Mr. Charles Pannell (Leeds, W.) said that while he appreciated 
what Mr. Ede had said about the dangers of impinging upon the 
functions of the judiciary, he saw no reason why a second or third 
conviction for bemg found drunk in charge of a car should not mean 
that the offender was taken off the road for life 

Mr. Anthony Greenwood (Rossendale) said that, as 
tively new magistrate, he would have thought there wer 
increasing the offences when the police were already 
tracking down all the breaches of the present law 

The Minister of Transport, Mr. A. J. Boyd-Carpenter, replying to 
a question, said that in the three years 1951-53, 151 persons were 
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charged with manslaughter by the driving of a motor vehicle on the 
roads. One hundred and thirty-three of them were sent for trial with 
the following results: 41 acquitted; 67 acquitted of manslaughter, 
but convicted of dangerous driving; and 25 convicted of manslaughter. 
He said that the Bill was required as a support for road safety measures 
by punishing incompetent and reckless driving. 

The Bill has received a Second Reading, after a division on an 
Opposition amendment, and has been committed to a Standing 


Committee 
COUNTY COURTS BILL 
The County Courts Bill has been considered in Committee of the 
Whole House and has emerged without substantial amendment. 


PERSONALIA 


APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. F. G. E. Boys has been appointed town clerk and clerk of the 
peace of the borough of Banbury, Oxon. Prior to taking up his 
present appointment as town clerk of Louth, Lincs., Mr. Boys was 
the deputy town clerk of Eastleigh, Hants. He had previously served 
with the city of St. Albans, Herts., and the boroughs of Hornsey, 
Middx., and Abingdon, Berks. 

Mr. J. K. Woollacott, court clerk, Edmonton petty sessional division, 
Middx., has been appointed deputy clerk to the justices for the 
county borough of Bournemouth and took up his duties as from 
July 1. Mr. Woollacott has since 1939 been employed at the 
Edmonton court and previous to that was an assistant at Newbury, 
Berks. 

Mr. Walter Gordon Thomas, at present the first assistant in the 
office of the clerk to the justices of the Beacontree, Essex, division, 
has been appointed principal assistant in the office of the clerk to 
the justices of the Romford and Brentwood divisions of the county 
of Essex 

Mr. A. R. Moore has been appointed a probation officer with 
West Sussex probation committee. Mr. Moore is at present whole- 
time probation officer for the petty sessional areas of Salisbury city 
and Warminster and Tisbury in Wiltshire. 

Miss I. Frenkel has been appointed probation officer in the Essex 
combined area, commencing duty on August 2, 1955. Miss Frenkel 
took her degree in social studies at the University of Leeds and has 
just completed the Home Office Training Course for probation 
officers 

Detective-Superintendent Robert Watson Davison has been 
appointed head of Newcastle on Tyne C.1.D., succeeding Det.-Supt. 
J. G. Barratt, who was recently appointed C.1.D. superintendent in 
the Kenya police force Detective-Superintendent Davison joined 
Newcastle police in 1935, and was promoted sergeant 10 years later. 
He became detective-inspector in 1950. 


OBITUARY 

Mr. W. H. Hickson, who was town clerk of Rochdale, 
from 1904 to 1935, died on June 18, 1955, at the age of 89 

Mr. Reginald Mark Rowe, formerly senior partner of the firm of 
Messrs. Rowe, Watts and Wood of Ilfracombe, died on June 28, 
1955, aged 88. He was admitted in 1898 and was a notary public 
for many years. Mr. Rowe remained in practice until he retired in 
1946 and he was at one time clerk to the Ilfracombe, Devon, urban 
district council, and also chairman of the Urban District Council's 
Association. He was also a member of the Devon county council 
and later alderman for many years. 

Mr. Charles Edward Lamb, who was for over 40 years magistrates’ 
clerk at Kettering, Northants., has died. He retired just over a year 


ago. 
CORRECTION 
Mr. R. A. Lusty, whose retirement was noted at p. 400, ante, has 
asked us to point out that before his appointment to the deputy 
clerkship of Battle R.D.C. in 1930, he had been for many years 
previously registrar of marriages. 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE 


Progress of Bills 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 
Wednesday, July 6 
RATING AND VALUATION (MISCELLANEOUS Provisions) BiLt, read 3a. 
Friday, July 8 
Frienpty Societies Bit, read 2a. 


NOTICES 


The next court of quarter sessions for the borough of Bridgwater, 
Somt., will be held on Friday, July 22, 1955, at the Court House, 
Northgate, Bridgwater, commencing at 10.30 a.m. 


Lancs., 
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PRACTICAL POINTS 


All questions for consideration should be addressed to ‘* The Publishers of the Justice of the Peace and Local Government Review, Little London, 
Chichester, Sussex.’’ The questions of yearly and half-yearly subscribers only are answerable in the Journal. The name and address of the subscriber 
must accompany each communication. All communications must be typewritten or written on one side of the paper only, and should be in duplicate. 


offence against 
Effect of R. Vv. 


Simple larceny an 
Summary trial 


Law—Larceny 
—Form of charge 


1.— Criminal 
common law 
Bryant. 

The police in this district have intimated to me that having regard 
to the observations of the Lord Chief Justice in R. v. Bryant [1955] 
2 All E.R. 406, they intend in future to prefer charges of simple 
larceny as offences at common law and do not intend to charge such 
offences as “ contrary to s. 2 of the Larceny Act, 1916.” If this is 
done it appears that justices can hear such cases only as examining 
justices and, if a prima facie case is made out, commit for trial, as 
nowhere can | find power for the common law offence of larceny to 
be dealt with summarily. 

Since 1925 simple larceny has been referred to, first in the schedule 
to the Criminal Justice Act, 1925, and now in the schedule to the 
Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1952, as an “ offence " under the provisions 
of s. 2 of the Larceny Act, 1916, and thus statute law clearly recog- 
nizes that it is an offence against s. 2 of the Larceny Act, 1916. To 
enable simple larceny to be dealt with summarily some reference 
must, in my submission, be made to s. 2 of that Act—if only to give 
notice to a defendant of the statute conferring the power to deal 
with him in that way. 

May one respectfully observe that the section appears to be more 
than “ only a section which deals with punishment” as it in fact 
defines the offence of simple larceny and then fixes the punishment 
for it: all the ingredients for creating an offence seem to be contained 
within the section and Parliament has recognized this in the two 
Acts mentioned above. It does seem that it would be correct to 
continue charging simple larceny as an offence “ contrary to s. 2 of 
the Larceny Act, 1916” (and mot as “ Against the Peace, etc.”) and 
thus enable justices to deal with suitable cases summarily under the 
Magistrates’ Courts Act. Do you agree, please? 

S. OXON 
inswer 

The case of R. v. Bryant [1955] 2 All E.R. 406, was not concerned 
with summary trial, and not more should be read into it than was 
actually decided. Simple larceny has been triable summarily since 
the passing of the Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879, and we do not 
consider that references to s. 2 of the Larceny Act, 1916, in the Acts 
of 1925 and 1952, made any difference in the jurisdiction. If Parlia 
ment had intended to deprive magistrates’ courts of their jurisdiction it 
would have said so plainly. Even if simple larceny is not to be 
considered as an offence against s. 2 it may still be an offence under 
that section in the sense that the section defines the offence and 
deals with the penalties. We think a charge should be described 
as contrary to the common law, but we agree that it is desirable to 
add a reference to s. 2. At the worst, this is only surplusage 

Although s. 2 of the Larceny Act, 1916, did not create the offence 
of simple larceny, it brought that offence under the section To 
hold that there is no offence that can be described as under s. 2 
would be to make the references in the schedules to the Criminal 
Justice Act, 1925, and the Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1952, meaningless 
That is a construction to be avoided. We have no doubt that the 
offence is triable summarily, and that there is no need to commit 
every case for trial 


2.—Indecency— Byelaw— Whether police constable a passenger. 

A police constable whilst walking his beat finds A urinating in an 
alcove in a public place adjacent to a highway. No one else is in 
the vicinity at the time and even if another person were passing, 
unless he walked towards the alcove, he would be unable to see what 
A was doing. Proceedings against A are contemplated under a bye- 
law, made by virtue of s. 249 of the Local Government Act, 1933, 
which is worded as follows 

“ No person shall in any street or public place to the annoyance 
of residents or passengers commit any nuisance contrary to public 
decency or propriety.” 

Do you consider on the above facts 

(a) That a conviction is justified under the byelaw considering 
that there is no actual evidence available that annoyance was caused 
to any “ residents or passengers " (except the policeman) at the time 

(b) That the constable is a “ passenger” within the meaning of 
the byelaw in view of the decision in Lees v. Stone (1919) 83 J.P. 163 

TERPOR 
Answer. 

In Lees v. Stone, supra, the constable was stationed at a point 

during a shoot to see that passengers were not endangered, and he 


was held not to be “ travelling on the highway.” In the present 
case he was travelling on his beat and could therefore be described 
as a passenger. On the authority of Brabham v. Wookey (1901) 
18 T.L.R. 99, we think the constable was a “ passenger in the 
circumstances of the present case. Whether what he saw was ** contrary 
to pubic decency or propriety ™ is a question of fact for the justices to 
determine They may be influenced by such circumstances as the 
degree of seclusion, and the time of day or night 


3.—Licensing— Notice of application——* Owner.” 

A notice has been served under the Licensing Act, 1953, of an 
intended application for a provisional order for removal of an existing 
licence to new premises proposed to be erected (subject to plans being 
approved by the justices) upon a piece of land in another part of the 
same licensing area 

The notices were duly served in good time as well as being published 
in a local evening newspaper circulating in the same area, but after 
the last day for service it was discovered that the owner of the 
piece of land upon which the house is proposed to be erected was 
wrongly stated in the notice, the position being that the local 
corporation own the land, which was leased for a long term to the 
brewery company which is applying for the provisional order of 
removal. 

Paterson, 63rd edn., p. 1140, note (4), seems to imply that so long 
as a notice served gives the name of the applicant, place of residence, 
house for which the application is being made, the kind of licence 

sked for and time of the meeting at which the application is to be 
nade, this is sufficient. The note goes on to say that “ It 
venient and appears to be desirable to state the owner of the premises.” 
As the notice in question stated that the brewery company were the 
owners whereas there is in fact a lease for 99 years with an option 
for a further 55 years, can it be logically contended that they were, 
the purpose of this application, owners ? 


is con 


ONIPO, 
Answer 

The notice is good. It is not a requirement of law, but a convenient 
practice, that the name of the “ owner” of the land shall appear 
a notice of application for the grant of a provisional order of 
moval. But even if it were a requirement of law, the expression 
owner ” would relate to the person so called in the marginal note 
s. 41 of the Licensing Act, 1953, and defined in subs. (1) of that 
ection—see also subs. (3). It is in this relation that the expression 
owner” is used by the learned editor of Paterson in the note to 
which our correspondent refers. The brewery company mentioned 
by our correspondent has such a legal estate as entitles it to be 

described as “* owner ™ for the purpose of the notice 


4. Licensing Occasional licence Sale of intoxicating liquor under 
cover of occasional licence Unlicensed person lling 

4 local brewery company are the owners of a public 
which they placed a manager who is the holder of a justices’ on-licence 
On instructions of the company, the manager applies at court for 
the justices’ consent to an occasional licence, which is then sent by 
him to the company. The manager takes no further part in the matter 
except on occasions to visit the function as a token of supervision 

The company obtains the excise licence which is then sent to a 
manager of off-licensed premises owned by the company, and he is 
placed in charge of the occasional bar. On instructions of the com 
pany, this person also dispatches wines and spirits from the off- 
licence premises to the function, and all beer, etc., is sent direct from 
the brewery. The staff employed at the function is paid for by the 
company who receive all takings direct. 

I have read the cases of Dunning v. Owen (1907) 71 J.P. 383 and 
Peckover v. Defries (1906) 71 J.P. 38, but in view of the fact that the 
manager of the off-licensed premises is not acting as an agent for 
the manager of the on-licence, but solely as agent for the brewery 
company, I feel under the present arrangement the company are 
selling without a justices’ licence 

I have read a somewhat similar case reported on p. 6 of the Brewing 
Trade Review Law Reports, 1951-1953, heard at Sheffield city petty 
sessions on September 11, 1951, in which the chief constable of 
Sheffield unsuccessfully prosecuted the firm of Messrs. Tennant 
Bros., Ltd., for selling intoxicating liquor without a justices’ licence, 
but I feel there is a subtle difference between this case and the one 
under review 


house in 
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Would you please inform me of your opinion on this matter, and 

quote any relevant cases 
Non Sanz Droicr. 
inswer 

Where the appropriate consent has been obtained under s. 148 of 
the Licensing Act, 1953, an occasional licence is granted by the 
Commissioners of Customs and Excise to the holder of a retailer's 
on-licence authorizing the sale by Aim of any intoxicating liquor to 
which his retailer's licence extends (Customs and Excise Act, 1952, 
s. 151 (1)) 

We cannot anticipate the decision of a magistrates’ court on a 
question of fact; but on the facts as outlined it seems that sales of 
intoxicating liquor purporting to be under the authority of the 
occasional licence are sales not by the holder of that occasional 
licence. The facts of the situation have a close resemblance to the 
facts in Dunning v. Owen (1907) 71 J.P. 383, in which it was held 
that sales without licence had occurred : perhaps it is apt to quote 
from the judgment of Phillimore, J You cannot avoid the provi- 
sions of the licensing law by keeping on the premises a ‘tame’ 
licensed person.” 

We do not regard the case heard by the Sheffield magistrates’ court 
on September !!, 1951, and noted in the Brewing Trade Review, as 
having any binding authority 


5.—-Private Street Works—Jnterference with carriage entrances 
C ompensation 

The council are in process of making up a private strect under the 
provisions of the Private Street Works Act, 1892. Houses have been 
erected during the past 20 years in a partially formed private street 
and approaches to such houses were related in level to the existing 
street. Objections were made to the provisional apportionments but 
were not sustained. The levels to which the new street now conforms 
are such that in certain instances car access levels vary as much as 
12 in These differences can only be resolved by re-forming the 
drive on the owners’ private property at the junction with the street. 

As objections may be raised against final apportionments, your 
advice on the following points would be appreciated 

(a) Is it the responsibility of the council to carry out w 
privately owned garage drive to make an even connex 
new street level? 

(+) If the answer to (a) is in the affirmative, can the cost 
be charged against private street works expenses for the wi 

) If the owner refuses to allow the council to carry out 

can he make his own arrangements with a contractor 


the costs to the council? 


k ona 
to the 


ncurred 
Street ? 

work, 
charge 


\LFREY. 

inswer 
but the owners of the drive will ntitled 
308 of the Public Health Act, 18 for the 
To avoid such m, the 
with 


(a) No, in our opimon 
to compensation under s 
interference with their mght of access 
council might well undertake to do the work by 
the owner 

(4) No, in our opinion. Such works will be in lieu of 
payable by the authority: see (a) above 

(c) The owner may have the work done and claim c 
(see (a) above) and this may be equal to the cost of the w 
the works were unreasonably extravagant 


agre t 
isavion 


ation 
unless 


6.—-Rating and Valuation— Recovery from tenants or bliga- 
tions towards prumary ratepaver 

Under s. 15 of the Rating and Valuation Act, 
served upon four tenants (cach in a separate portion « 
house). Great difficulty is being experienced in obtaining 
from any of the tenants, and the amounts so far paid ck 
the amount of rates in arrear. It appears that there w 
of rent owing to the landlord at the date of service of the s 
Two of the tenants have now left the premises, still in 
their rent. The aggregate amount of rent in arrear fron 
tenants greatly exceeds the landlord's liability for rates 
question now is 

(a) are the council under any obligation to take legal ; 
against the tenants; 

(5) if the s. 1S notices are withdrawn, can the landlord substantiate 
any claim against the council in respect of arrears due from the 
tenants at the date of the service of the notices, and those which 
have since accrued 

(c) if the council should be obliged to take proceedings against 
the tenants, what form should such proceedings take and s id the 
landlord be made a party thereto 

(d) should such proceedings be taken against all fo 
tenants, or only agaimst the two who remain” 


1925, 1 es were 
same 
1yment 
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Answer. 

(a) No, except in the sense that their failure to secure that rates 
are paid can be queried by the district auditor. 

(b) No. 

(c) The notices transfer to the rating authority the lessor’s rights 
to recover and receive rent from the lessee. These rights depend 
upon the contract between lessor and lessee and may or may not 
include a right to distrain. The lessor is not a party 

(d) Against all or any who can be traced, to the extent of their 
respective liability for rent, but remembering that distress for rent 
(if otherwise exercisable against a lessee) can only be levied on the 
demised premises. 


7.—Tort—Trespass—Parking vehicles on private land 
The council own a housing estate which is fully laid out, and 
provision has been made for a parking space for cars belonging to 
the tenants. Several tenants, in spite of being warned not to do so, 
have persisted in parking their cars on a piece of ground adjoining 
the roadway. There is no footpath at the side of the roadway where 
the parking takes place. There is no question of obstruction of any 
footway or highway. The council is desirous of taking proceedings 
against the offenders, but we have advised them that no proceedings 
can be taken in the magistrates’ court, as there is no byelaw in exis- 
tence to prohibit this parking. We are aware that proceedings can 
be taken in the county court for damages for nuisance and trespass, 
but it is felt that the damage is so small that it would not be worth 
while taking such proceedings. We would be gratefui if you would 
give us your opimon as to whether any proceedings are available 
before the justices, in the absence of a byelaw prohibiting the parking. 
PEWTON. 
Answer 
We assume that the vacant land is no part of the highway, and 
is in the ownership of the council. We know of no power of dealing in 
summary proceedings with a persistent trespass upon land of which the 
council are ordinary owners, and we are not sure what byelaw making 
power is (by inference) indicated in the query. Before civil legal 
proceedings are taken, the council could remove the cars on to the 
highway, after warning the owners and the police. We assume that 
an application for an injunction to forbid the trespass would be 
thought too heavy-handed 





HEN people come to a solicitor for advice, it is usually 
because they are in some sort of tangle. Some are perplexed 


by intricacies of civil law . . . others may be ‘ tangled’ with 
the police. Quite often, as you will know from experience, these 
people are tangled within themselves as well. And, much as you 
may want to help, there are limits to what a solicitor can do 
in such cases. 
However difficult the situation, The Salvation Army can be relied 
upon to find some way of helping. So do not hesitate to call 
upon The Army in any human emergency. And please remember 
that a donation or bequest to The Salvation Army is support 
for Christianity in decisive, daily action. General Wilfred 
Kitching, 113 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


The Salvation Army 
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OFFICIAL AND CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS, ETC. (Contd.) 


Ci TON URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 
Appointment of Deputy Clerk of the Council 


APPLICATIONS are invited from Solicitors 
with at least five years’ Municipal experience 
for the above appointment 

Salary in accordance with Grade A.P.T. VI 
(£825—-£1,000) of the National Scales. The 
National Scheme of Conditions of Service and 
the Local Government Superannuation Acts 
will apply to the appointment 

Further particulars and Forms of Applica- 
tion may be obtained from the undersigned 

Forms of Application, duly completed, to be 
returned to me not later than Saturday, August 
6. 1955 

CHARLES B. HEARN, 
Clerk of the Council 

Town Hall, 

Clacton-on-Sea 


E5s* x 


Appointment of First and 


MAGISTRATES” COURTS 


COMMITTEE 

Third Assistants 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the following 
posts 

(a) First Assistant in the office of the Clerk 
to the Justices of the Beacontree Petty Sessional 
Division Applicants must have a thorough 
knowledge of the work of a Justices’ Clerks’ 
Office and be able to act as Clerk of the Court 
when necessary. The commencing salary will 
be between £750 and £900 a year 

(+) Third Assistant in the office of the Clerk 
to the Justices of the Beacontree Petty Sessional 
Division Applicants should have a good 
knowledge of the work of a Justices’ Clerks’ 
Office and be capable of taking Courts (if 
necessary) without supervision. Preference will 
be given to a candidate who is a competent 
shorthand-typist. The salary will be between 
£560 and £640 per annum, according to 
experience. 

The appointments, which are superannuable, 
will be subject to one month's notice on either 
side, and the successful candidates will be 
required to pass a medical examination 

Applications, stating age and giving par- 
ticulars of education, qualifications and experi- 
ence, together with the names of two referces, 
must reach the undersigned not later than 10 
days after the appearance of this advertisement 

W. J. PIPER, 
Clerk of the Essex Magistrates’ 
Courts Committee 
Office of the Clerk of the Peace, 
Tindal Square, 
Chelmsford 


Co NTY BOROUGH OF STOCKPORT 
Assistant Solicitor 


APPLICATIONS are invited for this appoint- 
ment at a salary in accordance with Grade 
A.P.T. VI (£825—£1,000) to undertake mainly 
prosecutions. The post i; superannuable and 
is subject to a medical examination. Applica- 
tions, stating age, qualifications, experience, 
previous appointments, etc., naming two 
referees and disclosing any relationship to 
members or senior officers of the Council 
should be sent to the undersigned by Wednes- 
day, July 27, 1955. Local government experi- 
ence not essential. Canvassing disqualifies 
J. HAYDON W. GLEN, 
Town Clerk 
Town Hall, 
Stockport. 


Cour OF NORFOLK 
MAGISTRATES’ COURTS COMMITTEE 


Appointment of First and Second Assistants to 
Clerk to Justices for Borough of King’s Lynn. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the following 
appointments in the Ojfice of the Clerk to the 
Justices of the Borough of King’s Lynn 

First Assistant Applicants should POSSESS 
considerable experience of the work of a 
Justices’ Clerk's Office and be capable of taking 

Salary in accord- 
Clerical Division of 
Authorities’ 
£610 p.a.) 


Courts without supervision 
ance with scale of Higher 
the NIC Scales for Local 
4.P.T. and Clerical Services (£550 

Second Assistant Applicants should have 
general magisterial experience, be able to keep 
the accounts, court registers and other records 
and take depositions. Shorthand and type- 
writing essential. Salar accordance with 
scale of Clerical Divisi the above Scales 
(£495 £545 p.a.) 

The salaries to be s i 
national beer 
Justices’ Clerks’ Ass 

The successful es will be required 

nation and to con- 

n Borough Council 
\pplications, stating 
erience, with the 
vO referees, to be 
later than I4 days 
1dvertisement 
OSWALD BROWN 
Magistrates’ Courts 
Committee 
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c™ OF NOTTINGHAM 
Appointment of Female Probation Officer 


THE Probation Con ‘ Wite applica 
tions for the appointmer full-trme female 
Probation Officer The ) niment w he 
subject to the Probation Rules, 1949-1955, and 
salary will be paid in accordance with 
Rules 
The selected candidate will be required to pass 
a medical examination Applicants must be 
not less than 23 and not more t 40 


these 


subject to superannuation deductions 


ears 
of age, unless at present serving full-time 
Probation OCiticers 
Applications 
experience, and 
monials, must reach the undersigned 1 
than Wednesday, July 2 1985 
Probation Officer.” 
G. D 
Secretary of the Probat 
Guildhall 
Nottingham 


giving ie yu 


copies of two rece 


YANDELI 
Comn 


ETROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF 
CAMBERWELI 


Appointment of Assistant Solicitor 


Scales A.P.T. V 
£1.030. inclusive 


SALARY National 
(salary range £780 
London weighting) Commencing 
according to experience Applic 
from Town Clerk, Town Hall, ¢ 
S.E.5. Closing date August 4, 195% 


NOTES ON 
JUVENILE COURT LAW 
By A. C. L. MORRISON, C.B.5 
2s. 6d. per copy. Postage and Packing 3d. 
Price list for bulk orders from 
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REGISTER OF LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, 
VALUERS, AND SURVEYORS 


CHESHIRE 


CHESTER.—HARPER, WEBB & CO., Chartered Sur- 
veyors, Rating Specialists, 35 White Friars, Chester 
Tel 20635. 


CORNWALL 


FALMO UTH.—ROWE & KNOWLES. Scrand, Falmourh 
Tel 189 and 1308 


DEVON 


AXMINSTER. — ARNOLD Lt. BALDOCK B.Sc. 
AAMLCS.. Chartered Surveyor, Valuer, Land Agent, 
Shute, Axminster. Tel. 2388 

EXETER.—RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., 
Street, Exeter. Esc. 1884. Tel. $9378 

EXMOUTH.—PURNELL, DANIELL & MORRELL, 
7 Exeter Road. Tel. 3775. Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents; Surveyors and Valuers. Also at Honiton and 
Sidmouth 


FAL. 8 Queen 


ESSEX 


ILFORD AND ALL ESSEX.—RANDALLS. Chartered 
Surveyors, Auctioneers, Valuers, | Medway Parade, 
Cranbrook Ad., tiford. Est. 1884. Tel. iLFord 220! 
(3 lines) 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


CIRENCESTER AND COTSWOLDS.HOBBS & 
CHAMBERS, F.R.1.CS., FA. Marker Place, Cirencester 
(Tel. 62/63) and Faringdon, Berks. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


BARNET & DISTRICT.—WHITE. SON & PILL, 
High Screet. Tel. 0086, and at New Barner. 


31S 


KENT 

BECKENHAM.BROMLEY.—SUTCLIFFE, SON & 
PARTNERS, Estate Agents and Surveyors. The Old 
Cottage. Estate office, opp. Shortlands Station, Kent 
Tel. RAV. 7201/6157. Also at 20 London Road, Bromiey 
RAY. 0185/7. 

EAST KENT.—WORSFOLD & HAYWARD. offices ar 
3 Market Square, Dover; {! Queen ‘Street, Deal 
4 Sc. Margaret's Street, Canterbury. Established 1835 


LANCASHIRE 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS, NORTH LANCASHIRE 
AND SOUTH CUMBERLAND.—CHARLES G 
LOWDEN. Chartered Surveyor & Auctioneer. Est. 1869 
18°24 Cornwallis Street, Barrow-in-Furness Tel 
Barrow 364. 

BLACKBURN & EAST LANCASHIRE.—SALIS- 
BURY & HAMER (Est. 1828). Mills and Works Valuers 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 50 Ainsworth Screer, 
Blackburn. Tel. SOS! and 5567 





LOCAL AUTHORITIES’ 
BYELAWS 


A summary of byelaw-making 
powers possessed by local 


authorities. 


Price 4s., Postage and Packing 6d. 
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Printed in Great Britain by R. J. Acford, Lid 
of the “ Justice of the Peace and Local ¢ 
Price 2s. 34. with Reports, post free 2 


Industrial Estate, Chichester 
ernment Review 
Sd thout Reports ! 


LAN CASHIRE— Contd ) 

LIVERPOOL & DISTRICT.—JOS. RIMMER & SON, 
(Charles F. Reid, Robert Hatton.) 48 Castle Street, 
Liverpool, 2. Tel. Central 3068. Chartered Surveyors, 
Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents 
GEO. H. EDWARDS & CO., 3 and 4 Williamson Sq., 

Liverpool! |. Est. 1880. Tel. Royal 2434 (2 lines) 

MANCHESTER.—EDWARD RUSHTON, SON & 
KENYON, 12 York Screec. Est. 1855. Tel. CENtral 
1937. Telegrams Russoken 


LEICESTERSHIRE 
LEICESTER, LEICESTERSHIRE & MIDLANDS.— 
MONTAGUE TURNOR, FA.LP.A., F.V.1, Auctioneer, 
Estate Agent, Surveyor and Valuer, 27 Belvoir Street, 
Leicester. (Tel. 65244-5.) 


LONDON AND SUBURBS 


MIDDLESEX.—(Contd) 


HOUNSLOW.— ROPER. 
Auctioneers, Surveyors, etc 
HOU 11864 

POTTERS BAR & DISTRICT.—WHITE, SON & PILL, 
58 High Street. Tel. 3888 


SON & CHAPMAN 
162 High Street Tel 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


NOTTINGHAM.—KINGSTON & PARTNERS. Sur- 
veyors, Valuers, Town Planning Consultants and Indus- 
trial and Rating Valuers, 14 Chaucer Street. Tel. 45290 

RETFORD.—HENRY SPENCER & SONS, Auctioneers 
and Valuers, 20 The Square, Retford, Notts. Tel. 531/2 
9 Norfolk Row, Sheffield Tel. 25206. 9! Bridge 
Street, Worksop. Tel. 2654 


SURREY 





GER. 585 =& SHAWS BRI. 7866 & 


(EAL) LTO 


“ESTATE OFFICES,” 76-80 SHAFTESBURY AVE., W.! 
end et 151 DULWICH ROAD, S.E.24 


J. H.W. SHAW, PP.CIA, FALPA, EVI 











ANDREWS, 
Lioyds Bank Chambers, 
Willesden 22367 

DRIVERS, JONAS & CO., Chartered Surveyors, Land 
Agents and Auctioneers, 7 Charles Ii Street, St 
James's Square, London, $.W.! WhHitehall, 3911 
Also at Southamptor 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29 Fleet Street, E.C.4 


H. C. WILSON & CO., 5! Maida Vale, W.9. Est. 1853 
Tel. Cunn. 6/1! (4 lines) 


WARD SAUNDERS & CO., Auctioneers, Surveyors, 
Valuers, Estate Agents, 298 Upper Street, London, 
N.1. Tel. CANonbury 2487/8/9 


CHELSEA.—WHELEN & CO., FAL, Markham House, 
138a Kings Road, S$. W.3. Tel. KNightsbridge 5225 67 
Also in Sloane Street, S W.1. Tel. SLOane 189! 

WINCHMORE HILL, ENFIELD, SOUTHGATE, 
AND NORTH LONDON SUBURBS.—KING & 
CO., Chartered Surveyors and Valuers, 725 Green Lanes, 
N.21. LAB. 1137. Head Office, 7! Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 


PHILIP & CO.. Chartered Surveyors, 
| Walm Lane, N.W.2. Tel 


MIDDLESEX 


HARROW .—G HERSEY, FRACS. FAL, Chartered 
Surveyor and Rating Valuer, 44 College Road, Harrow, 
Middlesex And at Amersham, Chesham, and Great 
Missenden Tel. Harrow 7484, Amersham 1430)! 
Chesham 97, and Great Missenden 2194 


INQUIRIES 


YORKSHIRE DETECTIVE BUREAU 
(T. E. Hoyland, Ex-Detective Sergeant) 
Member of The Association of British Detec- 
tives, World Secret Service Association and 
Associated American Detective Agencies. 
DIVORCE — OBSERVATIONS — EN- 
QUIRIES—Civil and Criminal! investigations 
anywhere. Over 1,000 Agents. Over 27 
years C.1.D. and Private Detective Experience 
at your Service. Empire House, 10, Piccadilly, 
Bradford. Tel. 25129. (After office hours, 
26823.) Established 1945. 





ALLINSTRUCTIONS IN THE NORTHERN 
COUNTIES for immediate attention instruct— 
J. E. POLLARD—successor to David Cohen 
established 1921, and incorporating PARKIN- 
SON & CO., of East Boldon. Private 
Investigators, Status Investigators,Genealogists, 
Process Servers. 5 TUNSTALL PARK, SUN- 
DERLAND, CO. DURHAM. | Telephone: 
Sunderland 67005. INVESTIGATIONS 
CONDUCTED ANYWHERE 


Chichester, Sussex 
Subscription rates 


Little | 


3d, post free Is. So 


CA EY (HANTS & BERKS BORDERS).— 
SADLER & BAKER, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, 31 High Street. Est. 1880. Tel. 1619 

ESHER.—VW. }. BELL & SON, Chartered Surveyors. 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 5! High Street, Esher, 
Tel. 12. And at 2 Grays inn Square, W.C.! Tel 
Chancery 5957 

GUILDFORD.—CHAS. OSENTON & CO., High Screet 
Tel. 62927/8 

OXTED.—PAYNE & CO. 
Auctioneers, Station Road, West, 
And at East Grinstead, Sussex 


Surveyors, Valuers and 
Oxted. Tel. 870/i 


SUSSEX 


BOGNOR REGIS, CHICHESTER, SELSEY & 
DISTRICT.—CLIFFORD €. RALFS, FALPA. Auc- 
tioneer, Estate Agent, Surveyor, Knighton Chambers, 
Aldwick Road, Bognor Regis. (Tel 1750) 

BRIGHTON & HOVE.-H D. 5S. STILES & CO, 
Chartered Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, 10! Western Road, Brighton | Tel. Hove 
3528! (3 lines). And at London 

WEST SUSSEX.—WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD, 
South Street, Chichester (Est. 1899). Tel. 2478—3 lines 
And at Bognor Regis, Pulborough & Havant (Hants.) 


WARWICKSHIRE 


BIRMINGHAM.—). ALFRED FROGGATT & SON, 
F.A.1., Chartered Auctioneers, Valuers & Estate Agents, 
Un.ty Buildings Birmingham. Tel. 
MiDiand 6811/2 


14 Temple Street, 


YORKSHIRE 


BRADFORD.—DAVID WATERHOUSE & NEPHEWS, 
Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents, Valuers, 
Rating Surveyors, Britannia House, Bridge Street, 
Bradford |. Tel. 22622 (3 lines) 


EASIBIND READING CASES 


A limited number of Easibind Reading 
Cases have now been received from the 
manufacturers, and orders for the same 
can now be accepted. 
Subscribers will find the Easibind 
Reading Case useful for three reasons : 
1. They keep right up-to-date in book 
form all the issues published as they 
are published. 
They are exceptionally easy to handle, 
the insertion of each week's issue 
being a matter of moments. 

They keep copies in good condition, 
and prevent their being lost. 
Price : 12s. 6d. each, plus Is. 3d. for 
postage and packing 
Orders, stating whether cases for Paper or 
Reports are required, should be sent to 


JUSTICE OF THE PEACE LTD. 
LITTLE LONDON, CHICHESTER 











and published each Saturday by the Proprietors, Justice of the Peace Lid 
Registered at the G.P.O. as 
£6 per annum with Reports ; £3 10 








at the Office 
a newspaper. Saturday, July 16, 1955 
per annum without Reports 





